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HERODOTUS AND THE EARLY HEBREW 
HISTORIANS 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


S Eduard Meyer noted many years ago: in our Western world, 

genuine historical literature had a wholly independent origin 
only among the Greeks and the Hebrews (Geschichte des Alter- 
tums, IT (1910) § 131.) We cannot trace the early development of 
this type of literature or branch of science so adequately among 
the Greeks as in Israel, yet it seems safe to say that the develop- 
ment among the Hebrews was considerably earlier, both absolutely, 
in date, and relatively to other departments of literature. If that 
is the case, Herodotus’s proud title as the ‘Father of History” 
seems very questionable. 

I have found it of interest and some profit, leading to a better 
appreciation both of Herodotus and of the historians of ancient 
Israel, to compare the nine books of Herodotus with the narratives 
which we have from the early Hebrew historians. In this com- 
parison, I have considered chiefly the early Judaean history and 
the Deuteronomic history of the kingdoms. I have tried to keep 
fairly distinct two points of view: (1) Historical writing as a lite- 
rary art; (2) History as a science. 

Historical Writing as Literature. Breasted styles the author of 
the Judaean history “that gifted first historian.” Recall the 
comprehensive sweep of that early work, commonly dated four 
centuries before Herodotus, from the Garden of Eden to the 
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struggle for Canaan in Judges 1, or more probably on into Samuel’s 
time; possibly through the reign of David. 

Herodotus also starts with prehistoric traditions and brings in 
many more of these in the course of his story, but he does not 
begin quite so far back as the time when no plant of the field was 
yet in the earth; he opens with the variant accounts of the origin 
of strife between Asiatics and Greeks—the rapes of Io, Medea, and 
Helen; but he quickly drops these to come to the more certain 
matter of the conquest of Lydia by Cyrus which first brought 
Persian into strife with Greek. The central subject of his narrative 
covers only the three generations from Cyrus to Xerxes; but his 
habit of trying to account for the origin of every name, person, 
place, custom, or people leads him to turn back constantly as far 
as tradition can carry him. Thus, Cambyses’s campaign against 
Egypt is the occasion for devoting the entire second book to the 
geography, customs, and history of Egypt from Menes on. 

Leaving out the pre-Abramic stories of Genesis, the central 
narrative of J. distinctly aims to cover in order a period of at 
least two centuries, or if to David, at least four centuries, in 
contrast to the seventy years or so of Herodotus’s central theme. 

The Hebrew historian seems no less interested than the Greek 
in the origin of everything he mentions—names, customs, in- 
dustries, what not. In the effort to explain origins he is hardly 
more naive than Herodotus often is. Commenting upon the state- 
ment; “‘it was from this Perses that the Persians took their name“ 
(VII 61), Mr. Godley, the Loeb translator, remarks “Herodotus 
is always prone to base ethnological conclusions on Greek legends 
and the similarity of names; so in the next chapter Medea supplies 
the name of the Medes.” Might not the same comment be made 
upon the practice of the early Hebrew historian, mutatis mutandis ? 

I have already remarked on Herodotus’s interest in geography. 
He has been styled “a great geographer and a still greater anthro- 
pologist.” (How and Wells, “A Commentary on Herodotus,” 
page 50.) Despite many mistakes in details, no doubt his picture 
of the civilization of his own day and of the more primitive bar- 
barism which he tried to describe in Book IV has much of real 
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value; at any rate, it shows his intense interest in primitive 
society. Starting out in Book IV §1: “After the taking of Baby- 
lon, Darius himself marched against Scythia.” § 2 begins “Now 
the Scythians blind all their slaves,” and we do not get back to 
Darius and his preparation for the Scythian campaign until we 
have had eighty chapters on the lands and peoples above the 
Euxine. Herodotus was certainly an enthusiastic geographer and 
anthropologist. 

The early historian of Israel was also interested in the geo- 
graphical distribution of peoples, their racial connections, primi- 
tive customs and social origins generally, but with what brevity 
he gives these traditions: 

‘And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such as dwell in tents 
and have cattle. And his brother’s name was Jubal; he was the father 
of all such as handle the harp and pipe. And Zillah she also bare 


Tubal-Cain, the forger of every cutting instrument of brass and iron, 
(Gen. 4 20—22)” 


—the origin of three great social types: nomad, music guild, metal 
workers all in eight short lines. Or, take the explanation of the 
diversity of human speech—the whole story of the tower of Babel 
takes no more space than one little chapter of Herodotus. The 
origin of Israel’s kindred neighbors and long-time enemies is told 
in similar compass in the story of Lot’s daughters. One might go 
on with the origin of the tribes supposed to be descended from 
Keturah—four short verses, or the early history of Edom before 
any king reigned in Israel, requiring nine verses. 

One of the most notable features of the early Hebrew historian’s 
work is the way he holds to his central line and yet gets in many 
side lines bringing out origins and national connections in such 
brief fashion. In comparison and striking contrast Herodotus goes 
off into Jong digressions to show origins and relations of peoples. 
As we have seen, in the case of Egypt this takes a whole bock and 
even in that of Scythia a large part of a book; yet he always does 
get back to his main theme at the point where he left it. 

Both J. and Herodotus are supremely gifted as raconteurs and 
often seem in spirit epic poets quite as much as historians. It is 

14* 
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many years indeed since I have read Homer’s Catalogue of the 
Ships, yet as I read Herodotus’s elaborate series of pictures of the 
national groups, their dress and equipment, that made up Xerxes’ 
motley hordes, my mind inevitably reverts to the ships. In the 
thirty-nine chapters of this section of Herodotus, each bit by itself 
may be prosaic enough, but taken together they give a wonderfully 
colorful picture. The purpose of the whole elaborate review scene 
is to heighten the impression of the overwhelming forces that were 
about to sweep down over Greece; and surely the purpose is 
attained in a manner more characteristic of poetry than of prose 
history. This may serve as one example illustrative of the epic 
spirit of the writer who has been styled “‘the earliest great champion 
in the contest which established decisively the supremacy of prose 
in the Greek literature of the future.’ Prose in form, poetry it 
seems to me in the spirit of much of the content. 

The epic quality of the early Hebrew narratives is widely 
recognized. The going forth of Abram, not knowing whither he 
went, and all his journeyings and adventures; the wanderings and 
vicissitudes of Jacob, of Joseph; the career of Moses; surely these 
are rightly styled epic cycles. 

In their standard commentary on Herodotus, Messrs. How and 
Wells say: “He is the first to construct a long and elaborate 
narrative in which many parts are combined in due subordination 
and arrangement to make one great whole.’ Had they said he is 
the first to construct such a long and elaborate narrative, I might 
accept that part of their statement, though I might still have 
questioned their judgment as to “many parts being combined 
in due subordination.” I find in the Judaean history, four or five 
centuries earlier, much greater skill in the construction of a narra- 
tive in which many parts are combined in due subordination, and 
certainly in the two series of JED histories telling the Hebrew 
story from Creation to the 6th century B. C., we find an elaborate 
narrative approaching in length the nine books of Herodotus, 
showing much greater success in combining many parts to make 
one great whole, with the subordinate parts really made sub- 
ordinate. 
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What was Herodotus’s theme? ‘What Herodotus the Hali- 
carnassian has learnt by inquiry is here set forth: in order that so 
the memory of the past may not be blotted out from among men 
by time, and that great and marvelous deeds done by Greeks and 
foreigners, and especially the reason why they warred against each 
other, may not lack renown” (I §1). I cannot imagine one of the 
Hebrew historians who had any large part in that wonderfully net 
narrative from Adam to Jehoiachin and Evil-Merodach setting 
out with similar purpose to memorialize the great and marvelous 
deeds done by Hebrews and foreigners and especially the reason 
why they warred against one another and then devoting one ninth 
of his space, let us say to Babylonia and its conquest by Assyria 
before he could tell of Assyria’s campaigns against Israel. Is not 
that parallel to what Herodotus does when he devotes one of his 
nine books to Egypt? The instance of Scythia is perhaps even 
more flagrant ; the subject is so much lessimportant and Herodotus’s 
knowledge is so much less adequate. 

When commentators speak of Herodotus as the first to do this 
or that, I fancy they would be forced to admit that they were 
thinking only of the literature of Europe and did not have Egypt 
or Asia within their thought at the time. 

Like Herodotus, the Hebrew historians from the earliest onward 
put speech into the mouths of their characters. The commentators 
say: ‘To him (To Herodotus) is first due the custom which pre- 
vailed so long in history, both ancient and modern, of putting 
imaginary speeches into the mouths of real persons.” “Such a 
method” they add, “‘was natural to a Greek trained on poetry.” 
Such a method was equally natural to a Hebrew likewise trained on 
poetry. And such a statement as to the Greek writer’s priority in 
the practice seems one of the most flagrant examples of ignoring 
all pre-Greek civilization as though it had never existed. 

Comparing the words put into the mouths of their characters 
by Hebrew writers and by Herodotus, verisimilitude seems all on 
the side of the Hebrew historians. When the Greek has Persian 
officers debating political and military policies in the terms and 
concepts of Greek philosophy, it is not very convincing as a picture 
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of what actually happened. My impression is, however, that the 
more we learn of the Palestinian environment, the more the 
speeches in Israel’s histories seem in character. They seem to 
meet Thucydides’s ideal for speeches in history —appropriateness. 

I have spoken of the common interest in the origin of names, 
peoples, etc. of Herodotus and J., of their common practice of 
introducing speeches, and of the greater restraint and sense of 
proportion of the Hebrew historians. Possibly the latter comparison 
may not be quite fairto Herodotus ; for lsuppose we are comparing the 
work of one man who had few models with that which was a more 
or less prolonged communal development. Even that “first great 
historian”’ in Israel seems to have been a rather composite, mul- 
tiple personality. Whether or not the comparison may be unfair 
to an individuai, the facts are clear as to the precedence of Hebrew 
historiography and its skilfully proportioned construction. 

In the books of Kings, composed in the century before Herodotus, 
one feels distinctly the work of a single master-mind shaping and 
composing materials from a number of sources with notable skill 


and considerable sense of proportion. I think there is nothing 
quite comparable in Herodotus to the skilful manner in which the 
Hebrew historian arranges the parallel histories for the two 
centuries of the Divided Kingdom. To me it seems that historical 
composition as a literary art had advanced further among the 
Hebrews in the 6th century B. C. than it had among the Greeks 
in Herodotus’s time, a century later. 


History as Science 

Turning to the consideration of history as a science, we must 
take up a question of greater difficulty than the comparison of 
the literary art of Herodotus and the early Hebrew historians. 
Did Herodotus make a real advance beyond them as an historical 
investigator ? 

No Hebrew historian states the nature and purpose of his work 
as the Halicarnassian does in his opening paragraph. There we 
have two pregnant words, icropia and airia—investigation and 
cause. ‘Ioropia, we know, had not yet acquired the specialized 
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meaning of investigation of the past; it was not yet the name of a 
particular field of investigation. When Herodotus speaks of his 
own work, he calls it simply Ao-yos or Aoyor, which, I suppose, was 
practically equivalent to calling it prose. Herodotus’s special field 
of investigation (‘cTopia) he defines as Ta yevoueva, Epya meyaXa Te 
xai Qwuacra—the things that had happened, great and wondrous 
deeds, and especially, he adds, the afria, the reason, why they war- 
red. All this has a very modern sound. I think we do not know of 
anyone who had previously stated the historian’s purpose like 
that; although the opening words of Hecataeus, when he says that 
he writes the things that seem to him to be true, etc., may suggest 
a similarly critical attitude. We lack means of testing this by 
Hecataeus’s work. In the case of Herodotus we can judge from 
his long work how far he attained a critical attitude toward evi- 
dence and toward discovering the causes of events. 

We can hardly expect to find evidence of formulation of a 
definite system of criteria for determining historical probability. 
He counts it his business to record the variant traditions that he 
has found. Sometimes he tells us which he prefers, but clear 
indications of the ground of his selection are lacking. In the 
famous passage VII 152, he definitely states his principle in 
reference to variant traditions: “For myself I thought it to be my 
business to set down that which is told me, to believe it is none 
at all of my business; let that saying hold good for the whole of 
my history; for indeed there is another tale current, etc.” In this 
particular instance, he doesn’t even indicate which of the traditions 
he prefers. In II 123, much the same principle is stated: “These 
Egyptian stories are for the use of whosoever believes such tales; 
for myself, it is my rule in this history that I record whatever is 
told me as I have heard it.” 

Evidently Herodotus’s idea of investigation was not quite that 
of the modern scientific historian; still he had certain criteria: 

(1) He tries to get the testimony of eye-witnesses; (2) He is a 
bit skeptical about marvels, unless they are ancient marvels. In 
so far as he adheres to these principles, he is good authority for the 
great events of 490 and 480, for many participants in Marathon 
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and Salamis were alive in his day. But they do not carry him far, 
when he essays to go back into earlier generations where reliance 
has to be placed on long tradition or written records. Here 
archaeological material of a certain sort is often appealed to; but 
much of this is not very convincing. The story that explains why a 
certain votive offering was placed at Delphi may contain a true 
tradition, or the object’s presence may have given rise to the story. 
We should, however, credit Herodotus with a third criterion—the 
value of archaeological material. 

When it comes to the question of his use of written sources, we 
find ourselves in the face of a pretty nearly blank wall. How far 
did he avail himself of records and how did he use them? We can 
tell very little about it! In three instances, it is thought that he 
makes use of Persian official documents: (1) The list of Satrapies 
(III 89—97); (2) The description of the Royal Road (V 52—53); 
(3) The Persian army list (VII 61—99). Beyond these, which must 
have come to him in translation, it seems that his sources were 
almost wholly oral. His language constantly suggests this. 

If Herodotus was really the first to start out with such a purpose 
as that stated and to travel as far as he did in the investigation of 
the past, we may well concede his right to be called “The Father 
of History,” even though his methods of research were rudimentary. 

In reference to the other purpose of historical investigation 
which he proposes to himself—to discover the causes of great 
movements such as wars, it is recognized that Herodotus had but 
little conception of the larger forces operative in great historical 
movements; he confuses immediate occasion with ultimate cause. 
But here again, if he was the first to set himself deliberately to find 
and record the causes of wars, he should be given all praise. 

We must, however, raise the question whether he was really 
the first to set himself to the undertaking he so well describes. To 
answer it, we must turn to the earlier Hebrew historians. In seeking 
to make this comparison, we are confronted at once with a diffi- 
culty due to a fundamental difference between ancient Greek and 
Hebrew writers. Greek writers start out as self-conscious authors; 
the ancient Hebrew historians started immediately with the 
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subject about which they were writing. “In the beginning God 
created,” or Exodus, ““Now these are the names of the sons of 
Israel who came into Egypt,”’ and so on through all the historical 
books until we come to Herodotus’s contemporary, Nehemiah, 
where we find the heading: “The words of Nehemiah the son of 
Hacaliah. Now it came to pass in the month of Chislev, in the 
twentieth year, as I was in Shushan the palace.”” But never, even 
then, does one of our Hebrew writers start by telling us the how 
and why of his book. This holds good even into New Testament 
times. When Luke begins with himself as investigator and re- 
corder, that personal preface is of itself sufficient to indicate that 
he had had Greek training. 

Now my question is: Were the ancient Hebrew narrators because 
they did not state that they had inquired and that their purpose 
was to preserve the memory of great and marvelous deeds and es- 
pecially the reason why peoples acted as they did, were they any 
less true investigators and recorders of historical knowledge— 
genuine historians ? 

They do not, like Herodotus, express doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of that which they consider it their function to record. In 
the process of compilation, they sometimes set down what the 
modern critic regards as variant traditions of the same matter, 
but without comment. This practice may indeed raise some doubt 
as to whether they had any critical consciousness of variant 
testimonies from the past. On the other hand, the whole course 
of the development of ancient Hebrew historiography shows a 
gradual building up on the basis of earlier prose records for which 
evidence is so lacking in Herodotus. 

The earliest recorders known to us may have had no written 
sources other than such books of poems as “The Wars of Jehovah” 
and “The Book of Jashar,”’ just as Herodotus had Hesiod and 
Homer (II 53), but, before one goes far in tracing the course of 
Hebrew historical writing, the evidence of use of earlier documents 
grows until, in the 6th century, one finds the writer of Kings 
working with many distinct documents and these of notable 
authenticity. 
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In the matter of showing the reasons of events, the Hebrew 
historians do not suffer by comparison although, here too, they do 
not do it in an obvious, self-conscious way. Take that wonderful 
early story of David’s court and family life now embodied in 
II Samuel 9—20, I Kings 1—3, which shows so clearly how Ab- 
salom’s rebellion came about and how it came about that Solomon 
inherited the throne instead of one of David’s older sons—the writer 
does not say: “Go to now, I will show the reasons why,” but he 
shows them. The same can be said about the narratives of I Samuel 
that tell us how Saul became King and how the sovereignty passed 
from his line to that of David. When Assyria and Babylonia come 
into the picture in their western conquests, we do not see the great 
movements shaped so often by petty personal spites such as 
Herodotus frequently assigns as the reason why the Greek states 
are found at the mercy of their enemies. The hyper-development 
of Greek individualism may suggest the truth of some of these 
instances, but one wonders whether these personal spites could 
have played so frequent and large a part as Herodotus thinks. In 
fact, failure to appreciate the real causes of events has been called 
“the most serious charge’ against his work. 

Of course, both Herodotus and the Hebrew historians assume 
a knowledge of the ways of the unseen powers to which a modern 
historian would not lay claim. With the Greek, there is that 
terrible sense of Fate, so familiar in the great tragedies, and the 
sense, too, that human self-exaltation must receive divine rebuke. 
There is also, a constant emphasis upon the idea that the oracle 
has declared it in advance, therefore, it must happen ; this is perhaps 
scarcely distinguishable from the idea of Fate. With the early 
Hebrew historians, reckoned by the Hebrews themselves among 
the prophets, the growing prophetic idea of God as the just ruler 
in human affairs gives an interpretation of history that seems 
more rational, at least to modern Christian and Jewish thought. 

In the matter of factual accuracy, as far as the main theme of 
his history is concerned, Herodotus has the advantage over most 
of the Hebrew historians in dealing with events close enough at 
hand to enable him, we have noted, to obtain information directly 
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from eye-witnesses. On the other hand, for the history of the 
Hebrew monarchy, from the rise of David to the Babylonian exile, 
the Hebrew historians had the advantage of records, often it seems 
contemporary or nearly so. 

We have the means of testing the historical accuracy of much in 
the Hebrew records of this period of the monarchy by the Egyptian 
and especially the Assyrian and Babylonian contemporary accounts 
as well as in the fruits of excavation. Unfortunately much polemic 
use has been made of the evidence, as by selecting confirmatory 
parts and explaining away discrepancies; but out of all the welter, 
it is possible to discover the relative accuracy of the Hebrew 
records of the facts, at least from David on. 

Herodotus, it would seem, had no such reliable knowledge for 
any period of comparable length. Even for the great events in the 
midst of which he was born, his questionable statements are at 
least as numerous as those for the far longer sweep of Hebrew 
national history. Judged by resuits then, rather than by profes- 
sions, the Hebrew historians reached at least as great success in 
the investigation and intelligent explanation of facts as Herodotus 
and did this at an earlier date. 

To the Greek, surely we must give recognition as the first, of 
whom we know, who formuleted these great aims of history: 
investigation of the facts of the past and explanation of their 
cause. Does this make him the Father of History, or does that high 
title belong to those who had earlier done the things at which he 
was consciously aiming ? 

For myself, even an inadequate comparison of the work of 
Herodotus and the early Hebrew historians has helped, as suggested 
at the outset, to a little more intelligent understanding of the work 
of the great men of Israel who produced the first genuine historical 
literature and, at the same time, has given a better appreciation 
of the genius exhibited in Herodotus’s almost single-handed 
achievement. 
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ZUM VERSTANDNIS DES ALTTESTAMENT- 
LICHEN OPFERGEDANKENS' 


ALFRED BERTHOLET 
UNIVERSITAT BERLIN 


ENN ich versuchen méchte, einige Bemerkungen zum Ver- 
stindnis des alttestamentlichen Opfergedankens zu auBern. 
so bin ich mir wohl bewuBt, ein Thema gewahlt zu haben, dasschonso 
auBerordentlich viel verhandelt worden ist, daB wesentlich Neues 
dariiber zu sagen kaum moglich erscheinen diirfte. Ich will mir 


denn auch das Ziel nicht héher stecken, als nur einen Gesichts- 
punkt hervorzukehren, der in der bisherigen Betrachtung, wenn 
auch nicht immer auBer Acht gelassen, vielleicht doch nicht ge- 
niigend beriicksichtigt worden ist. Damit deute ich bereits an, und 
darauf méchte ich sogar gréBtes Gewicht legen, da nichts mehr 
verfehlt wire, als das alttestamentliche Opfer nur aus einem ein- 
zigen Gesichtspunkt heraus betrachten und verstehen zu wollen?. 

In der Tat ist die Zeit langst voriiber, wo man die landlaufige 
Anschauung, als sei das Opfer nichts anderes als eine Gabe an die 
Gottheit, auf die Betrachtung der alttestamentlichen Opfervor- 
stellungen meinte anwenden zu miissen. Gewif ist es das auch nach 
alttestamentlicher Auffassung in einer Fiille von Fallen gewesen. 
zumal in der Zeit, da Israel, zum ansiissigen Bauernvolk geworden. 
an frdhlichen Erntefesten seinem Gott in der Darbietung von Pro- 


1 Vortrag, gehalten am 13. Juni 1930 in der Alttestamentlichen Sektion 
des Wiener Orientalistentages. 

2 Binen erfreulichen Fortschritt in dieser Hinsicht bezeichnet das Buch 
von Adolf Wendel: Das Opfer in der altisraelitischen Religion, Leipzig 1927. 
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dukten seines Ackerbaus wie seiner Viehzucht den Tribut seiner 
Dankbarkeit glaubte zollen zu kénnen, und schon die Bezeichnung 
des Opfers als mincha — eine Ubertragung aus der Profansprache, 
in der das Wort die einem menschlichen GroBen dargebrachte frei- 
willige oder erzwungene Gabe bezeichnet —, spricht laut genug fiir 
solche Auffassung. Aber schon der Tatsache der iiblichen Opfer- 
mahlzeiten gegeniiber versagt sie, und es bleibt vor allem R. Smiths* 
Verdienst, fiir den communio-Charakter eines guten Teils des alt- 
testamentlichen wie des menschlichen Opfers iiberhaupt das Ver- 
stindnis erschlossen zu haben. Dieses Verdienst wird ihm nicht ge- 
schmilert, wenn wir heute finden, da er in der Durchfiihrung 
seiner These mannigfach iiber das Ziel hmausgeschossen habe. Das 
tun zu diirfen ist ja Privileg desjenigen, der einen neuen und funda- 
mentalen Gedanken zu durchschlagender Wirkung zu bringen sich 
bemiiht. Da8 in Wahrheit R. Smith das Recht der Gabentheorie 
zur Erklarung des alttestamentlichen Opfers viel zu stark zuriick- 
treten la8t, hat namentlich George Buchanan Gray* mit viel Ge- 
lehrsamkeit nachgewiesen. Ich brauche dem nicht weiter nachzu- 
gehen. Nur an einem Beispiel méchte ich zeigen, wie ungebiihrlich 
der communio-Gedanke von R. Smith gelegentlich iiberspannt 
wird, weil dieses Beispiel uns weiter zu fiihren vermag. 

Es handelt sich um den Versuch, das Siindopfer im Priester- 
kodex vom Gesichtspunkt des communio-Gedankens aus zu ver- 
stehen. Es soll, meint R. Smith®, wie die iibrigen Formen des 
Siihnopfers, bei denen kein Opfermahl stattfindet, an dem der 
Opfernde selber teilnimmt, in gerader Linie aus dem alten Ritual 
der im Opfer dargestellten Gemeinschaft zwischen den Verehrern 
und ihrem Gott entwickelt sein und im Grunde auf demselben 
Prinzip beruhen wie die gew6hnlichen Opfer, bei denen das Opfer- 
mahl einen Hauptteil ausmacht. Diesen Satz wagt R. Smith u. a. 
im Blick auf die Vorschrift Lev 6 19, wonach das Siindopfer von 
den mannlichen Priestern verzehrt werden soll: In der Tat also 


3 Die Religion der Semiten, deutsch von R. Stiibe, Freiburg i. B. 1899, 
S. 270. Dritte englische Ausgabe, durch Stanley A. Cook, London 1927. 

4 Sacrifice in the Old Testament, Oxford 1925. 

5 A.a.O., S. 270. 
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auch hier ein Essen des Opfers menschlicherseits, freilich mit 
strikter Beschrankung auf die Priesterschaft und zwar nur die 
minnliche. Diese Beschrinkung wird damit motiviert, da8 Siind- 
opferfleisch ,,hochheilig“ (wtp wip) sei; der Laie aber ist 
von jedem Kontakt mit Hochheiligem fernzuhalten, weil er selber 
nicht die Heiligkeit besitzt, die ihn Hochheiligem gegeniiber immun 
machen wiirde und eine derartige Unterbilanz an Heiligkeit ge- 
fihrlich, ja lebensgefahrlich werden kann®. Entsprechend denn 
auch die Vorschrift, da8 wenn etwas vom Blut des Siindopfers ans 
Kleid eines Laien spritzt, das von ihm Bespritzte an heiliger Statte 
gewaschen werden mu. Ein irdenes GefaiB, in dem es gekocht 
wurde, mu8 zerbrochen werden; wurde es aber in einem kupfernen 
GefiBe gekocht, so muB dieses gescheuert und gehérig ausgespiilt 
werden’. 


Dies letztere fiihrt uns schon auf die Spur, da8 hier offenbar ganz 
andere Gedanken im Spiele sind als die einer communio, die zwi- 
schen Gott und Menschen (im besondern Fall priesterlichen Men- 
schen) gestiftet wiirde. Tatsichlich gibt auch Lev 10, 17 den Sinn 


dieses priesterlichen Essens unmiBverstiindlich anders an: nicht um 
den Priestern so etwas wie die Wohltat einer Gottesgemeinschaft 
zu verschaffen, ist es ihnen zugewiesen, sondern .,um die Ver- 
schuldung der Gemeinde wegzubringen und ihr Siihne vor Jahve 
zu erwirken‘‘. Ja, der Priesterkodex kennt Falle, wo ein Essen des 
Siindopfers durch die Priester iiberhaupt unzulassig wird: das sind 
diejenigen, wo es fiir ein Vergehen, dessen sich Hoherpriester oder 
Gesamtgemeinde schuldig gemacht haben, dargebracht wird. Da 
ist das Fleisch des Tieres, das diesem Zwecke dient, auBerhalb des 
Lagers zu verbrennen®. So ginzlich ist hier auch der letzte Rest 
des Gedankens einer communio zwischen Gott und menschlichen 
Opferdarbringern, zu dem R. Smith noch die Beziehung suchte, 
ausgeschaltet. Dann kann aber auch in den Fiillen, wo die Priester 
vom Siindopferfleisch essen durften, dieses Essen nicht, wie 
R. Smith wollte, einen wesentlichen Teil des ganzen Zeremoniells 
6 Vgl. II Sam 6 ef. 


7 Lev 6 206. 
8 Lev 4 12. 21, vgl. 6 23. 
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ausgemacht haben, vielmehr war es nur Mittel, sich des Siindopfer- 
fleisches in einer fiir die Gemeinde ungefahrlichen Form zu ent- 
ledigen. Zu diesem Zweck standen ja wohl iiberhaupt nur zwei 
Méglichkeiten zur Verfiigung: die eine, radikalere, war eben die 
Verbrennung des Siindopferfleisches, und es wire sogar denkbar, 
daB sie die altere und urspriingliche Praxis darstellte; die andere 
bestand darin, daB Personen, die gegen seine Gefahren immun 
waren, es verzehrten, und diese zweite hatte den Vorteil, daB 
priesterliches Interesse damit zugleich auf seme Rechnung kam, 
so da solche Praxis méglicherweise iiberhaupt erst mit der Aus- 
weitung priesterlicher Vorrechte aufkam. Es gilte in diesem Falle, 
was Ludwig Deubner einmal in ganz anderm Zusammenhang?® ge- 
sagt hat, es sei eine bekannte Erscheinung, daB wo eine heilige 
Handlung vollzogen wird, das Bestreben zutage trete, die frei- 
werdenden zauberischen Kriifte persénlichen Zwecken dienstbar zu 
machen. 

Ist das Bisherige richtig, so lag das Wesentliche des ganzen Siind- 
opferbrauches in anderm als im priesterlichen Essen, es bestand 


1. in einer besondern Blutmanipulation, 2. in der Verbrennung ge- 
wisser Fettstiicke des Opfertieres auf dem Altar!°. Aber stehen wir 
mit letzterm nicht einfach wieder auf dem Boden des Gedankens 


einer Gabe an die Gottheit? Das Fett wiirde ihr als besonders 
wertvoller Teil des Opfertieres zur Nahrung geschenkt und zwar 
in der einer geistigeren Fassung der Gottheit entsprechenden Form 
der Entmaterialisierung, wie sie gerade durch die Verbrennung er- 
reicht wird. Von hier aus kénnte es dann naheliegen, auch die 
Blutmanipulation dahin zu deuten, da8 der Gottheit Blut darge- 
bracht werden sollte als das Kostbarste, was der Mensch ihr iiber- 
haupt zu geben hat, Blut wo méglich als Ersatz des Lebens selber, 
das nach alttestamentlicher Auffassung im Blut bekanntlich seinen 
Sitz hat". Dabei lieBe sich nur die Frage nicht ganz unterdriicken, 
was ihr das Blut eigentlich sollte. Der Psalmist??, der in etwas 


® Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft XIII (1910), S. 492. 
10 Ex 29 1off. 

11 Lev 17 14. 

12 Ps, 50 13. 
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massiver Argumentation Gott sprechen lat: ,,Trinke ich etwa das 
Blut von Bécken ?“ hat immerhin richtig empfunden, daB Blut als 
Gabe an die Gottheit diese im Grunde als blutdiirstige voraus- 
setzen wiirde. Ehe man sich zu einer derartigen Annahme ent- 
schlieBt, wird man sich die Blutmanipulation beim Siindopfer ge- 
nauer anzusehen und sich zu fragen haben, wo und in welcher Be- 
deutung entsprechende Manipulationen sonst wiederkehren. 

Die Manipulation selber ist eine doppelte : .. Nimm etwas von dem 
Blut des Farren und streiche es mit deinem Finger an die Horner 
des Altars, alles iibrige Blut aber gieBe am Altar auf den Boden‘‘?; 
offenbar fallt das Hauptgewicht auf die Blutbestreichung an die 
Horner des Altars!*, Was wissen wir von sonstiger Blutbestrei- 
chung? Das bekannteste Beispiel liefert natiirlich die Passahvor- 
schrift!5, wonach man Oberschwelle und Tiirpfosten der Hauser 
mit dem Blut der Passahlammer zu bestreichen hat, und hier ist 
der Sinn deutlich ein apotropiiischer: es gilt der drohenden Pest zu 
begegnen. Das Blut hat nimlich die geheimnisvolle Kraft, sie ab- 
zuwehren. So bestrichen die vorislamischen Araber und bestreichen 


nach Doughtys!® Angabe noch die heutigen ihr Vieh mit Blut, um 
es gegen schidigende Hinfliisse zu schiitzen’’, und am Heiligtum 
zu Harbuscha lieB sich Curtiss!* als muhammedanischen und christ- 


lichen Brauch von einer alten Frau berichten, mit dem Blut be- 
streiche man Knaben die Stirn, zuweilen auch die gesamte Tiir- 
einfassung, dann werde es den Knaben wohlgehen. Nach babylo- 
nischem Heilritus war Bestreichung eines kranken Auges mit Skor- 
pionenblut von unmittelbarer Heilwirkung!®. Wir stehen damit 
einfach auf dem. Boden des allbekannten Glaubens an automatische 
Kraftwirkung des Blutes. Schon die Dajaks auf Borneo reiben ihre 

13 Ex 29 12. 

14 Vol. Hes 43 20. 

15 Ex 12 22. 

16 Travels in Arabia Deserta, Cambridge 1888, I, S. 499. 

17 G. Jacob, Altarabische Parallelen zum Alten Testament, S. 8. 

18 Ursemitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, Leipzig 1903, 
S. 218. 

19 Vol. A. Lods, Les idées des Israélites sur la maladie, Marti-Festschrift 
(ZAW, Beiheft 41), 1925, S. 190f. 
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Waffen mit Blut ein, um sie kraftiger zu machen?®. Nach Hero- 
dot? wird in Arabien ein Biindnis eidlich bekraftigt, indem sieben 
Steine mit Blut bestrichen werden. Bekanntlich sucht man beim 
Eid méglichst starke Krafttrager, um durch solidarische Verbin- 
dung mit ihnen den Kraftgehalt einer feierlichen Aussage zu stei- 
gern®*, Entsprechend kann in andern Fallen der eigene Leib der 
den Eid Beschwérenden durch besondere Kraftzufuhr gestarkt 
werden: so geschah es bei den Slaven, die sich mit dem Blut des 
Opfertieres beschmierten, um dem Treueid gréBere Festigkeit zu 
leihen?*. Im Effekt kommt es auf dasselbe hinaus, wenn diese 
Stiirkung des Kérpers dadurch erzielt wird, daB ihm besonders 
krafthaltige Nahrung zugefiihrt wird. So verstehe ich den Salz- 
bund; denn Salz gilt dank seiner Schirfe als besonderer Kraft- 
trager, wie es denn z. B. heute noch Araber als Abwehrmittel gegen 
den bésen Blick verwenden?*. 

Kehren wir nach einem Blick auf das dargebotene Material, das 
sich natiirlich unschwer verdoppeln lieBe, zu den Blutmanipula- 
tionen im alttestamentlichen Gesetz zuriick, so diirfte bereits zur 


Wahrscheinlichkeit gebracht sein, daB sie weder vom Gesichts- 
punkt der Gaben- noch der communio-Theorie des Opfers aus zu 
begreifen sind. Von Blutbestreichung an die Horner des Altars ist 
wiederholt die Rede, sei es an den Raucheraltar: so beim Siind- 
opfer des Hohenpriesters> oder der Gemeinde?®, sei es an den 
Brandopferaltar: so beim Siindopfer des Fiirsten®’ oder eines ge- 


20 Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft XVI (1913), S. 209. 

21 TIT, 8. 

22 Vol. meinen Artikel ,,Eid‘‘ in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart II, 
Sp. 49ff. Uber Verwendung des Blutes beim Eid s. noch Johs, Pedersen, 
Der Eid bei den Semiten, StraBburg 1914, S. 148. J. Wellhausen, Reste ara- 
bischen Heidentums, Berlin 1897, S. 128. 

23 Bertholet-Lehmann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Chantepie de la 
Saussaye*), Tiibingen 1925, IT, S. 531. 

24 A, Jirku, Materialien zur Volksreligion Israels, Leipzig 1914, 8.17 A 2. 
Vgl. M. Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, GieBen 1905, I, 
8.379. 

25 Lev 47. 

26 Lev 418 

27 Lev 4 25. 
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wohnlichen Israeliten?*. AuBerdem kommt Blutbestreichung vor 
an Ohrlappchen, rechten Daumen und rechte groBe Zehe Aarons 
und seiner Séhne bei ihrer Priesterweihe2°, und an dieselben Kér- 
perteile des Aussitzigen am achten Tage seiner Reinigung®®. Diese 
beiden letzten Fille sind besonders lehrreich; denn hier ist die Be- 
deutung der Zeremonie unverkennbar: was sie im einen wie im 
andern Falle bezweckt, ist offenbar unmittelbare Kraftwirkung, 
nur gewissermafen mit entgegengesetzten Vorzeichen, einmal posi- 
tiv im Sinne der Weihung oder Heiligung als sozusagen direkter 
Kraftladung, das andere Mal im negativen Sinn der Reinigung als 
einer Beseitigung kontagiésen Krankheitsstoffes. Nur da8 diese 
Aufteilung in positiv und negativ, die wir im Interesse wissen- 
schaftlicher Klarheit vielleicht glauben vornehmen zu kénnen, ge- 
nauer besehen nichts als nachtragliche kiinstliche Zerfallung von 
etwas ist, was nach primitiver Auffassung einfach ineinander liegt, 
wie denn auch Reinigung und Weihung oder Heiligung unmittelbar 
ineinander iibergehen. Diirfen wir hoffen, uns von hier aus das 
Verstandnis der Blutapplikation an die Horner des Altars zu er- 
schlieBen, so lige ihr urspriinglicher und eigentlichster Sinn im 
Bestreben, dem Altar selber neue Kraft zuzufiihren, um ihm an 
Heiligkeitsstoff zu ersetzen, was ihm durch die Siinden des Hohen- 
priesters, der Gemeinde, des Fiirsten oder auch nur des einzelnen, 
die doch alle mit ihm in einem gewissen Rapport der Solidaritat 
stehen, entzogen worden ist. Und dabei wiegen die Siinden der 
Gesamtgemeinde oder des Hohenpriesters als ihres Exponenten 
sozusagen schwerer als die des Fiirsten, der schon mehr der welt- 
lichen Sphiare zugerechnet wird, oder des einzelnen Israeliten; da- 
her in den beiden ersten Fallen die Blutapplikation an die Hérner 
des Raucheraltars, in den beiden letzten an diejenigen des Brand- 
opferaltars; denn jener ist dank seiner Stellung innerhalb des 
Offenbarungszeltes oder Tempelhauses seinem Allerheiligsten niher 
als dieser, der auSerhalb steht, und bekanntlich baut sich der ge- 
samte Kult des Priesterkodex auf ein streng durchgefiihrtes Prinzip 
28 Lev 4 30. 34. 


29 Ex 29 20, Lev 8 238f. 
30 Lev 14 14. 
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zu- und abnehmender Heiligkeit oder anders ausgedriickt: Kraft- 
geladenheit auf. 

Dieselbe Kraftwirkung wie die Blutbestreichung kann natiirlich 
Blutbesprengung haben. Sie findet sich z. B. in Verbindung mit 
der vor einem Augenblick erwaihnten Priesterweihe, indem das 
Blut, das nicht an die zu Weihenden appliziert wird, rmgsum an 
den Altar zu sprengen ist*!. Vor allem aber ist der Ritus des Ver- 
sdhnungsfestes zu nennen*?, wo der Hohepriester etwas von dem 
Blute seines Siindopferfarrens und dem Blute des Siindopferbockes 
des Volkes an die Deckplatte der Lade und siebenmal vor sie hin- 
sprengt**, darauf vom selben Blut an die Horner des Altars streicht 
und wieder siebenmal auf ihn sprengt, um ihn von den Unreinig- 
keiten der Israeliten zu reinigen. Der Blutritus hat also wiederum 
unmittelbar siindentilgende Kraft, und es lieBen sich auch hier 
analoge Brauche aus ganz andern Gebieten anfiihren, so wenn Ein- 
geborene Borneos begangene Siinden dadurch glauben beseitigen 
zu kénnen, daf sie die Tiiren ihrer Hauser mit dem Blut eines ge- 
opferten Schweines besprengen, oder wenn im Ritual der Magna 
Mater der Myste durch die Taufe mit dem Blut des geschlachteten 
Stieres von Siinden befreit wird. Zu dem, was Blut hier in nega- 
tivem Sinne bewirkt, lieBe sich als positives Gegenstiick ein Brauch 
hinstellen, bei dem man schwanken kann, inwieweit man ihn unter 
den Gesichtspunkt eines Opfers riicken will: ich meine die auch 
aus dem Alten Testament uns bekannte Trauersitte, sich ange- 
sichts eines Toten blutig zu ritzen. Ihr urspriinglicher Sinn ném- 
lich diirfte wohl der dynamistische gewesen sein, da8 dem Leich- 
nam durch das auf ihn herabflieBende Blut neue pulsierende 
Lebensenergie zugefiihrt werden sollte**. 


31 Ex 29 20, Lev 824. Vgl. auch den Ritus der Tempelreinigung, Hes 45 
isff. In einen entsprechenden Zusammenhang gehért auch das verwickelte 
Ritual Num 19 iff. 

32 Lev 16. 

33 Das ist Steigerung des beim Siindopfer des Hohenpriesters und der 
Gemeinde vorgeschriebenen Ritus, Opferblut nur vor den Vorhang des 
Heiligtums hinzusprengen, Lev 4 6, 17. 

34 Vgl. zu dieser Auffassung Fr. von Duhn, ,,Rot und tot‘ im Archiv fiir 
Religionswissenschaft, IX (1906), S. 1—24. 


15* 
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Mit dem Blut wechselt das Ol. So begniigt sich zur Reinigung 
des Aussitzigen der Priester nicht mit der besprochenen Blutbe- 
streichung, er gieBt sich etwas von dem vom Geheilten darge- 
brachten 61 in die linke Hand, taucht seinen rechten Finger hinein, 
sprengt davon siebenmal vor Jahve und streicht von dem iibrigen 
etwas an das rechte Ohrlappchen, den rechten Daumen und die 
rechte groBe Zehe des Patienten iiber das Blut des Schuldopfers; 
den Rest des Ols bringt er ihm aufs Haupt*>. Offenbar lauft die 
beabsichtigte Wirkung mit der des Blutes parallel: wir stoBen nur 
auf das, was ich anderswo eine Gemination der Kultriten genannt 
habe®*, und entstanden wird sie sein aus Uberlagerung von Brau- 
chen verschiedener Kulturen: waihrend das Blut als Kultmittel bis 
in die Nomadenzeit zuriickreicht, weist das 0] als typisches Produkt 
des Kulturlandes in die Zeit, wo man darin ansissig geworden ist. 
Hier aber gilt es dann nicht minder als das Blut als entschiedener 
Krafttriger, wie schon aus seiner Verwendung bei der Salbung, die 
doch wohl als Kraftmitteilung zu verstehen ist, ersichtlich werden 
mag??, Man wird also auch die Olapplikation an den heiligen Stein, 
die wir aus der bekannten Geschichte Jakobs als den zu Bethel 
iiblichen Ritus kennenlernen*’, nicht anders als die einstige Blut- 
applikation an ihn, im Sinne einer Kraftzufuhr an das heilige Ob- 
jekt begreifen diirfen. Man mu8 nur sehen, was im «dbrigen als 
eigentliche Opfermaterie erscheint. 

Ich gehe aus von dem, was bei Heils- und Siindopfer fiir Jahve 
verbrannt wird: das Fett, das die Eingeweide bedeckt... dazu die 
beiden Nieren samt dem Fett an ihnen und der Lappen an der 
Leber®®, Hier sind charakteristischerweise gerade drei Dinge ge- 
nannt: Fett, Niere, Leber, die als besonders krafthaltig galten. Mit 
Fett salbte man z. B. die Waffen, um ihnen gréBere Wirkungs- 


35 Lev 14 1off. 

36 Vgl. meine Abhandlung ,,Uber Gemination von Kultriten‘‘, Reinhold- 
Seeberg-Festschrift, Leipzig 1929, II, 8. 151 ff. 

37 Darin lage die Beantwortung einer von Wellhausen (Archiv fiir Reli- 
gionswissenschaft VII, 1904, S. 39) noch offengelassenen Frage. 

38 Gen 28 18. 

39 Ex 29 13, 22; Lev 3 3, 9; 48. 
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kraft zu verleihen*®, die Niere wurde wohl von der Voraussetzung 
ihres Zusammenhanges mit den Zeugungsorganen aus als Ausgangs- 
punkt der Lebenskraft angesehen, und wie mit ihr in dieser Hin- 
sicht die Leber wechselt, habe ich bereits in meinem Hamburger 
Vortrag, in dem ich iiber das Dynamistische im Alten Testament 
iiberhaupt sprach, ausgefiihrt**. Also darf die Darbringung gerade 
dieser Teile an die Gottheit wohl fiiglich unter den Gesichtspunkt 
einer Kraftzufuhr an sie gestellt werden. Von ihm aus lieBe sich 
auch ohne weiteres die Forderung der Fehllosigkeit des Opfertieres 
und die Bevorzugung minnlicher Tiere verstehen. Ich weiB sogar 
nicht, ob es zu gewagt wire, aus solchen Zusammenhangen heraus 
fiir die viel umstrittene Deutung der ’Azkara (so heiBt der Teil des 
Speisopfers, der verbrannt wird) an eine Ableitung von zakar 
= minnlich zu denken. Auch da8 das Opfertier noch zu keiner 
Profanarbeit verwendet worden sein darf*?, kénnte in der Konse- 
quenz des besprochenen Gedankens liegen; denn gerade wo Heilig- 
keit im wesentlichen als Kraftgeladenheit betrachtet wird, be- 
deutet jeder Profangebrauch einen entsprechenden Kraftabzug. 
Unter dem Gesichtspunkt einer Kraftzufuhr kénnte leicht auch die 
Zugabe des Salzes begriffen werden, das wir als besondern Kraft- 
trager bereits zu nennen hatten. Nach ausdriicklicher Gesetzes- 
vorschrift darf es beim Speisopfer nie fehlen**, und Hesekiel fordert 
es auch fiir das Brandopfer**. 

Bei Anla8 des Opfers in Samuels Heimatstadt** erfahren wir, daB 
Voraussetzung seines Vollzugs die Segnung durch den Gottesmann 
ist. Wiederum ist der Segen, die berakha, eine Kraftladung. Wie sehr 
die berakhi als krafthaltig gilt, 1aBt sich noch besonders deutlich am 
islamischen Heiligenkult der Gegenwart beobachten. Da8 endlich 


40 Vgl. II Sam 1 21. 

41 Das Dynamistische im Alten Testament, Taibingen 1926, S. 11ff. Vgl. 
noch M. Jastrow, The Liver as the Seat of the Soul, Studies in the History 
of Religion presented to Toy, 1912, S. 143—168. 

42 Num. 19 2; Deut. 21 af.; vgl. 15 19. 

43 Lev 2 13. 

44 Hes. 43 24. 

45] Sam 913. Vgl. den islamischen Brauch der berakha (I. Goldziher- 
Fr. Babinger. Vorlesungen iiber den Islam*, 1925, S. 60). 
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auch dem Raucherwerk urspriinglich besondere Kraftwirkung zuge- 
schrieben wird, weif man schon aus gewissen Lustrationsbrauchen. 
Aus den Psalmen ist bekannt, wie mit der Vergeistigung der Vorstel- 
lungen als bester Teil des Opfers der Lobpreis Gotteserscheint. Dabei 
ist nun aber lehrreich, auf den Ausdruck zu achten, mit dem dieser 
Lobpreis bezeichnet wird: was da Gott darzubringen oder zu geben 
ist, heiBt ‘oz*®, und das bedeutet im Grunde nichts anderes als Macht 
und Kraft. Fiir den Dichter des 8. Psalmes ist schon der ,,‘0z“‘ aus 
Kindermund eine Macht, so stark*’, da8 sie Feind und Widersacher 
zum Schweigen zu bringen vermag. Nur beiliufig bemerke ich, daB_ 
wie die Geschichte des Priestertums uns lehrt, mancherorts vor- 
zugsweise Kinder mit priesterlichen Aufgaben betraut wurden, 
offenbar aus dem Gedanken heraus, dafs sie dank ihrer Unver- 
brauchtheit die wirksamsten Kraftvermittler seien. 

Nach dem Gesagten ist es also immer wieder Kraftstoff, der, 
wenn auch im zuletzt genannten Fall sozusagen nur bildlich, aut 
den Altar kommt, so da8 dieser selber als Krafttriger erscheint. 
Von diesem Gesichtspunkt aus diirfte auch die Bedeutung seiner 
Horner als typischer Kraftsymbole in einem vielleicht noch kaum 
gewiirdigten Sinn zu verstehen sein. Zur Bezeichnung seiner Ein- 
weihung verwendet Hesekiel einmal den merkwiirdigen Ausdruck, 
der sonst bei der Priesterweihe iiblich ist: millé jad = die Hand 
fiillen*®. Als Objekt dieser Handfiillung hat man Geld oder das 
Amt oder das Opfer erginzt. Wenn es richtig ist, dies letztere im 
besprochenen Sinn des Krafthaltigen zu verstehen, so kénnte das 
seine Eignung als das hier vorauszusetzende Objekt steigern, und 
die Anwendung des Ausdrucks auf den Altar verlére von ihrer 
Auffilligkeit: er wird geweiht, indem er einfach mit Kraft begabt 
wird. 

Mit Kraft einmal begabt, bedarf er infolge des Vielen, was sie 
ihm rauben kann, sozusagen standiger Kraftnachfiillung, und ge- 
rade diesem Zweck dienen die sich stets wiederholenden Opfer. 
DaB er aber iiberhaupt mit Kraft geladen sein mu, begreift sich 


46 Ps 29 1, 68 35. 
47 v7.3. 
48 43 26. 
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aus seiner ganzen Entstehung und Bedeutung: Entwickelt hat er 
sich, wenigstens auf semitischem Boden, aus dem heiligen Stein. 
Der Stein aber ist gewissermaBen die Leiblichkeit der Gottheit*®, 
und was dem sinnlichen Substrat widerfahrt, widerfahrt dem 
Numen selber. Kraftzufuhr an den Altar bedeutet Kraftzufuhr an 
das Numen, und dieses bedarf ihrer, um selber wirkungskraftig zu 
werden®®, Das wird z. B. auch der Sinn sein, wenn der Inder das 
Gesicht seiner Gétter mit roter Farbe, dem bekannten Blutersatz, 
beschmiert. Wenn ihn darob der beriihmte Bhaktisinger Tukaram 
als Toren und Schuldbeladenen schilt®4, so ist das nur Ausdruck 
seiner tiberlegenen Aufgeklartheit. Das Numen selber der Stérkung 
bediirftig: an diesem Punkt eréffnet sich uns die Perspektive auf 
einen ganz groBen religionsgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang. Es ist 
bekannt, da8 Primitive ihre Fetische mit Blut, vielleicht auch mit 
Fett einzureiben pflegen, und die Absicht, die solchem Brauch zu- 
grunde liegt, ist offenbar, ihnen dadurch Kraftstoff zuzufiihren. 
Die Kpelle in Liberia nennen das ,,den Zauber fiittern“5?. Als ich 
kiirzlich in Pariser und Londoner Museen religionsgeschichtlichen 
Objekten nachging, war mir wieder besonders eindriicklich der An- 
blick gewisser hélzerner Fetische, z. B. aus dem belgischen Kongo, 
die Lécher aufweisen, welche dem Zwecke dienen, magische Sub- 
stanz aufzunehmen; ohne sie waren sie nicht wirkungskraftig, und 
es ist interessant zu sehen, wie diese Substanz gelegentlich so sehr 
als das Wesentliche erscheint, daB es, wie uns Ankermann belehrt5, 
fiir unsere Museen verhiltnismaBig leicht ist, sogenannte Fetisch- 
figuren zu erwerben, wihrend der Eingeborene die Zaubermedizin 
selbst niemals freiwillig hergabe. Zwischen jener Zaubermedizin 


4° Vgl. B. Stade, Biblische Theologie des Alten Testamentes, I, Tibingen 
1905, 8. 118. 

50 Vgl. z. B. eine entsprechende Auffassung in bezug auf den moabitischen 
Gott Kamos bei Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsétze zur Religionssoziologie III, 
Tubingen 1923, S. 148. 

51 Den entsprechenden Text bietet F. O. Schrader in A. Bertholet: Re- 
ligionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, Der Hinduismus (im Erscheinen). 

52 Bertholet-Lehmann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte (Chantepie de la 
Saussaye*) I, S. 183. 

58 Ebenda, S. 161. 
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und dem Blut, 61 oder was immer an das das Numen bergende 
oder ihm geweihte Heiligtum gebracht wird, muS ein entwicklungs- 
geschichtlicher Zusammenhang bestehen, und darin sehe ich es be- 
griindet, daB man dem Verstiindnis des Opfers ohne Beriicksichti- 
gung des dynamistischen Gesichtspunktes nie wird ganz gerecht 
werden kénnen. 

Diese Erkenntnis erfahrt sofort eine Bestatigung, wenn man be- 
achtet, daB, wer mit dem Opfer als dem mit Kraftstoff Erfiillten 
umzugehen hat, selber, um ihn nicht in seiner Wirkung zu neu- 
tralisieren oder gar durch ihn geschadigt zu werden, mit besondern 
Kraften ausgeriistet sein muB. Kein Wunder, wenn Kénige ohne 
weiteres opfern diirfen; sind sie doch von Natur oder durch ihre 
Stellung ,,Manamenschen“. Der Laie sucht Stirkung, indem er 
sich zum Kult schmiickt5*, denn Schmuck ist von Haus aus Amu- 
lett und als solches magischer Krafttriger. Auch schon die Ent- 
haltung von Weibern vor dem Kultakt lieBe sich als Meidung einer 
Schwichung begreifen®®. Vielleicht kinnte man sogar auf die Ver- 
mutung kommen, die viel verhandelte semikah*®, d. h. der Brauch, 
dem Opfertier die Hand aufzulegen, sei aus dem Zusammenhang 
entsprechender Gedanken zu begreifen®’. Fiir den alten Inder 
wenigstens gilt, daB wenn ein Tier geopfert wird, durch Beriihrung 
die geweihte Potenz desselben in den Opferer iibergeleitet wird®®. 
Auf semitischem Boden finde ich einen ahnlichen Gedanken in dem 
zu El Ela geiibten Brauch, einen Kranken dadurch zu heilen, daB 
das Opfertier vor seiner Schlachtung um ihn herumgetrieben wird®. 

Dieses letzte Beispiel fiihrt uns ganz von selber noch darauf, 
einiges Detail im Opferritual im Licht dynamistischer Vorstel- 


54 Vol. Hos 215; Ex 11 2; 12 35; 33 6. 

55 Ex 1915; I Sam 21 af. 

56 7. B. Lev 1 4. 

57 Anders erklart sie z. B. René Dussaud, Les origines cananéennes du 
sacrifice israélite, Paris, 1921, S. 72f. Vgl. im iibrigen meinen Leviticus- 
kommentar zu Lev 1 4. 

58 Bertholet-Lehmann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte II, S. 47. 

59 Jaussen et Savignac, Coutumes des Fugard, S. 46£., zitiert von A. Lods, 
Eléments anciens et éléments modernes dans le rituel du sacrifice israélite, 
Revue d’ Histoire et de Philosophie religieuses, VIII, 1928, 8S. 407. 
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lungen uns verstandlicher zu machen. Gerade der Umlauf um den 
Altar gehért in den Bereich des sogenannten magischen Kreises®, 
durch dessen Volizug Krafte entweder zentrifugal vom zentralen 
Kraftherd (in diesem Fall dem Altar) auf die ihn Umwandelnden 
oder umgekehrt zentripetal von den ihn Umwandelnden auf den 
Altar iibergeleitet werden. Abnlich verhilt es sich mit dem Hin- 
durchschreiten zwischen den Opferstiicken®!: Kraft strémt aus 
ihnen auf die Hindurchschreitenden aus®, und solcher Kraft be- 
diirfen besonders wiederum die Kontrahenten eines Vertrages — 
darum begegnet uns gerade in solchem Zusammenhang diese Zere- 
monie —; denn der Vertrag verlangt, nicht anders als der Eid, von 
dem wir es schon erwahnten, besondere Festigkeit. In allen Fallen 
steht der heilige Bezirk, in dem sich die Opferhandlung vollzieht, 
sozusagen unter Hochspannung von Kraft. Daher bei den Griechen 
das Verbot der sogenannten éxopa, des Hinaustragens des Opfer- 
fleisches**, zu dem das ins Zeitliche umgesetzte Gegenstiick in der 
israelitischen Vorschrift liegt, daB das Opfer des Passahfestes nicht 
bis Tagesanbruch vorhanden sein diirfe®*. Ferner soll das Blut 
dieses Opfers nicht zusammen mit Gesiuertem geschlachtet 
werden®>: vom Gesiuerten gehen zersetzende Krafte aus, welche 
die Blutwirkung beeintrachtigen miBten. In dynamistischen Zu- 
sammenhang gehért auch das Verbot, dem Passahlamm einen 
Knochen zu zerbrechen®; hier namlich hatte ei gewisser Paral- 
lelismus der Kriafte, der sich zwischen der Herde und dem zu ihren 
gunsten geopferten Tier auswirkt, zur Folge, da8 auch die Herde 
gegen Knochenbruch nicht gefeit wire®’. Dagegen lasse ich un- 


60 Ps 26 6. 

61 Gen 1517; Jer 34 is. 

62 Unter Umstinden auch in negativem Sinne wirkend, so (bei den 
Rémern) zur Reinigung eines durch BlutvergieBen befleckten Heeres (Archiv 
fiir Religionswissenschaft XVI, 1913, S. 314). 

63 Analog ist Ex 12 46. 

64 Ex 2318; 3425; vgl. Lev 718; 197. Entsprechendes in Arabien, s. 
J. Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums*, S. 118. 

65 Ex 23 18; 34 25. 

66 Ex 12 46. 

6? Vgl. Bertholet, Das Dynamistische im Alten Testament, S. 40. 
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erértert, ob das WasserausgieBen, von dem man in der Samuels- 
geschichte liest®*, aus einem Gedanken unmittelbarer Kraft- 
wirkung heraus zu verstehen ist, als das es sich auf Grund eines 
entsprechenden Parallelismus der Krafte z. B. im Regenzauber 
darstellt. Ebenso kénnte ein Versuch, das Verbrennen des Opfers 
rein dynamistisch erkliren zu wollen®, leicht als bloBe petitio 
principw erscheinen. Unzweideutiger wird man das Verbot einer 
Beriihrung des hochheiligen Opfers aus seiner Kraftgeladenheit ab- 
leiten diirfen. Und noch mu8 im Zusammenhang dieser Gedanken 
der Bedeutung der Siebenzahl gedacht werden, die im Opferritual 
éfter wiederkehrt, gehért sie doch zu den Zahlen, die als solche 
als besonders krafthaltige gelten. Endlich wurzelt letzten Endes 
die Opferschau, von deren Vorkommen auf israelitischem Boden 
das Alte Testament in der Kain- und Abelgeschichte” und wohl 
auch im 20. Psalm’? letzte Spuren aufweist, in der Auffassung des 
Opfers als eines magischen Krafttraigers, wie denn iiberhaupt die 
Mantik in der Magie ihre tiefste Wurzel hat’. Auf germanischem 
Boden 1a8t sich besonders gut beobachten, wie im Opfersaal ,,das 
Ereignis geschaffen wird‘8. Als das das Geschehen Schaffende 
aber muB das Opfer unmittelbar die Fahigkeit haben, dieses Ge- 
schehen auch irgendwie vorauszubilden. 

Doch ich breche ab, um nur noch ein Wort hinzuzufiigen iiber 
das Verhiltnis einer dynamistischen Opferauffassung zur communio- 
Theorie einerseits und zur Gabentheorie andererseits. Um mit der 
letzteren zu beginnen, braucht man nur die Opferung der Erstlinge 
sei es der Herde, sei es des Ackers, zu nehmen, um einen dyna- 
mistischen Untergrund noch durchscheinen zu sehen: der Teil als 
Opfer dargebracht verbiirgt kraft magischen Zusammenhanges 


68 T Sam 7 6. 


89 Freilich wohl nicht als Sonnenzauber, wie G. Hélscher, Geschichte der 
israelitischen und jiidischen Religion, GieBen, 1922, S. 34, Anm. 13, wollte. 
70 Gen 4 af. 


71 Beachte das mny in v. 7. 


72S. meinen Artikel ,,Mantik‘‘, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
Bd III, Sp. 1977. 


73 Bertholet-Lehmann, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, II, 8. 574. 
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Segen und Gedeihen des Ganzen. Aber nicht nur das: dem ur- 
spriinglichen Sinn des Opfers als Gabe wird man nicht gerecht 
ohne die Erkenntnis, da8 nach urspriinglicher Auffassung zwischen 
Gabe und Geber ein geheimnisvoller Kraft- und Stoffzusammen- 
hang besteht, der auch fortwirkt, nachdem sich der Geber der 
Gabe entaéuBert hat. Ihr Empfanger gewinnt auf Grund der Tat- 
sache, daB sie gewissermafen ein Stiick des Gebers ausmachte, 
iiber ihn Macht: der Geber begibt sich in des Empfangers Gewalt, 
von der er Férderung erhofft™. Und wenn uns das indirekt wieder 
auf den Gedanken der communio fiihren kénnte, so ware zu diesem 
ohne alle Schwierigkeit noch ein direkter Weg aus der dynami- 
stischen Opferauffassung ausfindig zu machen: Ist das Opfer kraft- 
geladen, so versteht sich das Bestreben des Menschen, dieser Kraft 
selber teilhaftig zu werden, ganz von selbst, und vielleicht scheint 
das am besten dadurch zu geschehen, da8 der Mensch durch eigenen 
GenuB8 des Opfers dessen magische Krafte in sich iiberleitet. Das 
ware wenigstens die Vorstufe seines héheren, fortgeschritteneren, 
rein theistischer Auffassung des Ubersinnlichen entsprungenen 
Strebens, durch den Opfergenu8 die Gemeinschaft mit dem person- 
haft vorgestellten Numen zu erlangen. 

Ich habe dem Herold der communio-Theorie Einseitigkeit in der 
Betonung seiner Auffassung nachgesagt. Schon muB ich vielleicht 
befiirchten, mich mit meinen Ausfiihrungen iiber dynamistische 
Opferauffassung in den Verdacht nicht minder grofer Einseitig- 
keit zu begeben. Dafiir bin ich gerne bereit, mich von vornherein 
der Korrektur zu unterwerfen, die durch das von mir zu Anfang 
Betonte gegeben sein diirfte, daB wir dem Verstindnis des Opfer- 
gedankens nur gerecht zu werden vermégen, wo wir eine Mehrheit 
seiner Wurzelmotive anerkennen. 


74 Vgl. meinen Artikel ,,Gaben‘‘, Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart?, 
II, Sp. 843. 
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CORRECTIONS IN THE APPARATUS OF THE BOOK 
OF JOSHUA IN THE LARGER CAMBRIDGE 
SEPTUAGINT 


MAX L. MARGOLIS 
DROPSIE COLLEGE 


N the course of revising my manuscript of a new edition of the 

Book of Joshua in Greek according to the critically restored 
text and with copious apparatus (now in course of publication) 
I gratefully made use of the apparatus in the Larger Cambridge 
Septuagint in order to obtain the evidence of mss. not accessible 
to me and then, for me equally important, to check up the data 
in my own apparatus when the material used by the Cambridge 
editors was accessible to me immediately from photographs. The 
following is a number of rectifications I have been able to make in 
the Cambridge apparatus. It will be seen that a good many 
concern data cited by the editors from Holmes-Parsons. As my 
aim is to serve users of the Cambridge volume, they ought to 
welcome rectifications of any kind which will go to remove in- 
accuracies from a publication for the existence of which we are all 
beholden to the learned editors. 


I. 1,1. 3, for dovAw r. dovAov; 
1. 4, for Qeou r. Kv; 
1. 5, omit xv and before ‘b,’ add ‘a,’; 
1. 10, transfer ‘owxern xov (so r. for xv) p»’ after ‘a,’ on 1. 5; 
3,1. 9, transfer ‘a,’ after ‘x’ on |. 8; 
9,1. 5, omit ‘€’; 
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13,1.1, add ‘u’ after ‘t’; 
l. 4, before vuwy add ‘o Qeos vmov | om €’; 
. 8, for ‘h’ r. ‘0’; 
. 12, omit ‘x’; 
. 2, omit ‘k’ and before ‘uwv-’ add ‘uwoe x:’; 
. 2, from below, after ‘d’ add ‘p’. 
. 5, after ‘x’ add ‘On-l’; 
. 14, omit ‘Or-gr’ (it belongs to the second esanABocav!); 
. 3, after ‘z’ add ‘f’; 
. 4, after ‘€’ add (wde tyv vera)’; 
. 3, for ‘€’ r. ‘AX’; 
. 5, after ‘q’ add ‘u’; 
. 8, omit ‘x’; 
. 9, after ‘g’ add ‘n’ and omit ‘o Os um xs n:’; 
. 4, from below, before ‘aupoppatwv’ add ‘om duc €’; 
last line, after ‘r’ add ‘u’ (e€oAo—); 
11,1. 8, before ‘i’ add ‘p*’; 
14, 1. 15, after ‘a’ add ‘i’ and after ‘t’ add ‘<74>’, omit the 
remainder of the line; 
16,1. 1, after ‘z’ add ‘a,’; 
18,1. 2, before ‘£’ add ‘€’; 
1. 12, before ‘om’ add ‘om xa: 4° — cov 4° €’; 
21,1. 2, for ‘cov’ r. ‘cov’; 
l. 6, after ‘2’ add ‘3™’; 
22,1. 7, omit ‘uid’; 
23,1. 2, before ‘vea—’ add ‘om dvo €’; 
24,1. 3, for ‘b’ r. (presumably) ‘b”. 
. 1,1. 3, omit ‘pr ipse et omnes fila Israel 3™ (sub #)’ 
and 1. 9, after ‘€’ add ‘3™ (sub #)’; 
3,1. 7, omit ‘(—pere)’; 
4,1. 2, omit ‘o’; 
7,1. 2, adter ‘apywpa: n’ add: ‘ap~ouat Or-gr’; 
10,1. 4, from below, after ‘A’ add ‘3™’; 
11, (in the lower margin) add before ‘diaBawe’: ‘av| 


a’ kuptevovtos a” derrorou 3™’; 
12,1. 6, after ‘t’ add ‘x’; 
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15,1. 4, from below, omit ‘<71>’; 
in the lower margin at the end of the verse, add ‘ray 
Kpnmioa avtou|a’ woasiase} 3™ (Rahlfs in Bibl. Syr., 27); 

16, 1. 12, the reading of 84 is ‘azo dauyry (u 1° supraser) rns 
ToNews’ ; 

1. 23, after ‘€’ add ‘€’; 
lower margin, |. 1, after ‘’ add ‘3™’, 
IV. 3,1. 8, omit ‘+’ before ‘ex uepous gn’; 
1. 16, ‘owrere a’, so corrected for ‘yoere’ prima manu; 
8,1. 11, after ‘8’ add ‘¢’; 
9,1. 3, omit ‘ag’; 
1. 7, before ‘vio’ add “yAevopeve u |’; 

10,1. 15, before ‘cae q’ add ‘prm kat dieByoav or viot ir 
gm mrs’ (of course, dte8yoav = o>as for Opa = eToIN- 
cay), and after ‘q’ read ‘|’ for ‘:’; ’ 

1. 18, omit ‘: om 84’; 

12,1. 1, omit, ‘dce8noav de d:’ and before ‘g’ add ‘d’; 

l. 8, after the first ‘:’ add ‘dteoxevyacuevor w’; 
1, after ‘:’ add ‘pr cum essent circiter €:’; 

. 6, omit ‘k’; 

. 7, omit ‘ag’; 

. 4, before ‘ere@nxav’ add ‘car 2° sub — 3™’; 

. 1, before ‘edaBev’ add ‘om ous — topdavov €’; 


1, before ‘nuwv’ add ‘om Tov Beou nuwr €| ’; 
. 6, after ‘A’ add ‘3’ (opa%9, prob. inner-Syriac error); 
. 12, after ‘s’ add ‘b,’ and omit “<yuwv 4°] vuwv 71>|’; 


5, after ‘y’ add ‘a,’ and 1. 6, after ‘m’ add ‘o’. 
,l. 1, after ‘A-cod’ add ‘€’; 
6, after ‘n’ add ‘b,*"’; 
in the lower margin, for ‘Chananaei’ r. ‘Chananaeorum’ ; 
1. 2, last line, omit ‘(uid)’ (Thdt has it not only in the 
title, but comments on it later on: To Towvy ex devTepou 
tnhv adnOeav mpotumat KTA); 
in the lower margin, last line at the end, add ‘ca®ioas|o’ 
Tatw 3m’; 


l 
] 
l 
l 
l 
l. 3, after ‘a,’ add ‘(-covow)’; 
] 
l 
l 
] 
l 
] 
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3,1. 7, omit ‘(uid)’; 
last line, before ‘Bouvou’ add ‘Bouvos|’ and for ‘3’ r. 
‘: om 3’; 
5, 1. 13, before ‘v’ add ‘u’; 
1. 16, omit ‘a, b,’; 
last line, after ‘r’ add ‘: uaaB— k’; 
in the lower margin at the end of the verse, add ‘uadBaper- 
Tu] rek. Bp. padBaprr. epnuos epunveverat i’; 
6,1. 3, after “B’ add ‘h>’; 
1. 8, omit ‘3™ (uid) (tov Oeov sub —)’, see my mono- 
graph on Syrus Masii, § 15, n. 14; 
7,1. 2, after ‘j’ add ‘k’ and after ‘s’ — ‘u’ (e 1° ex corr); 
8,1. 3, omit ‘pr wav to eOvos x:’ and on the next line 
after ‘k’ add ‘x’; 
9,1. 3, from below, after “yadyada]’ add ‘yadyad €’; 
10,1. 6, omit ‘Or-lat’ ; 
1. 10, for ‘om €™’ r. ‘om €°’; 
12,1. 9, after ‘x’ add ‘3’; 
15,1. 9, transfer ‘Or-lat’ in the previous line before ‘Eus’ 
(see editor’s note). 
. 3,1. 9, omit ‘M’ (according to the Specimen Page); 
4,1. 18, after ‘d’ add ‘g’ and omit ‘caAmwor g’; 
in the lower margin; 4,1. 1, before ‘et’ add ‘(a’ $™)’; 
9,1. 11, omit ‘<pr wopevovres cat 18>:’; 
13, 1. 10, omit ‘N’ and after ‘f:’ add ‘rpoo7opevovro N’; 
1. 4, from below, after ‘j’ add ‘k’; 
15,1. 5, from below, omit ‘k’; 
16,1. 4, omit “<+-ev cadrmiyée 18>:’; 
17,1. 3, after ‘Bqru’ add ‘€g’; 
in the lower margin, 13, 1. 1, ‘cat 3° — oyAos 1% should 
be altered into ‘cax 5° — oxAos 2° in accordance with the 
Syriac manuscript and exactly as Lagarde has it, though 
in truth the ascription belongs to the complex indicated 
by B.-M.; 
18,1. 2, from below, omit ‘p’; 
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, l. 2, from below, omit ‘: (om 118)’; 
. 2, omit ‘128’; 
2,1. 3, from below, after first ‘:’ add ‘avrys £’; 
. 3, for ‘A’ r. ‘A*’ (so it seems to me); 
. 3, from below, after ‘:’ add ‘auras £’; 
. 6, after ‘f’ add ‘3’; 
,l. 4, omit “(eorum $™)’; 


& 7, after ’Thdt’ add ‘Or-lat 4/,’; 


,l. 9,0m ‘av’ and after ‘avactyon, orxodounon’ add 
‘(-0e x*)’; 


l. 
i 


14, after ‘l’ add ‘y*’; 
19, for ‘ofoB’ r. ‘a{of’, after ‘g’ add ‘n’ and omit 


‘aap. n:’; 


L. 


& 


l 
1,1 
2,1 
4, 1. 
+4 

l. 

1. 

l. 


_ 
o 
— 


4,1. 
12,1. 
13, L. 
14, 1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 


21, after ‘>’ add ‘om €!’; 


. 23, after ‘€’ add ‘€’. 
,l. 7, after ‘b,’ add €°; 
. 10, after ‘by’ add ‘On’; 


4, after ‘w’ add ‘x’; 

6, after ‘cou’ add ‘(cov in margine)’; 
2, from below, omit ‘xpos x:’; 

3, before ‘b’ add ‘N’; 

4, after ‘A’ add ‘€’; 


. 2,8., ‘Chr’ is cited twice, for ‘ovrw ov’ and ‘om ov’; 


4, before ‘£’ add ‘€’; 
2, after ‘€’ add ‘3™’; 
1, after ‘k’ add ‘x’; 
3, omit ‘:<+-avrwy 76>’ (the ms. has +-vuwy with ‘pt’); 
6, after ‘u’ add ‘y’; 
8, before ‘o’ add ‘n’; 
15f., omit <ouov 2°] Onwov 64>|’; 


last line, omit ‘:<ouov 64>’; 


15, 1. 


6, omit ‘+ Tw avaBeuari x:’ (the ms, reads ev Tw ava- 


Oeuari, hence included under ‘rell’); 


16, 1. 
1. 


2, omit ‘x’ (the ms. reads as ‘rell’); 
6, after ‘f? add ‘g’ (written avedezxOn; hence 15, ay 
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edetxOn is apparently meant for av <ay>edetyOy, correct 
accordingly the entry 1. 3 s.); 
17, 1. 11, omit ‘€’ and on the next line add ‘€’ after ‘A’; 
1. 12, after ‘o’ add ‘(rov Fe)’; 
18,1. 6, after ‘Zamri’ add ‘secundum uiros’; 
1. 11 s., omit ‘<pr cat 128>’; 
19,1. 5, for ‘b’ r. (presumably) ‘b” (so 1; Lagarde has 
predilection for the ms, b’); 
20,1. 2, omit ‘A’; 
21,1. 3, omit ‘i’ (the ms. adds xaAnv with ‘rell’); 
1. 11, n reads ‘didpaypov’; 
in the lower margin, 1. 2, after ‘rom«:Amy* add ‘(xaAqv) 
and before ‘xerrav’ add ‘ourws’; 
23,1. 2, before ‘om’ add ‘om aura €|’; 
24,1. 5, omit ‘: xapim’; 
1. 6, omit ‘: om x’; 
1. 8, omit ‘(uid)’ (Ki reproduces the simplex,comp.24.8; 
similarly $L} 15. 9 for the intransitive verb; avayewis.acol, 
comp. the present verse at the end; on Masius see my 
monograph, § 11, n. 5); 
the same line, perduzerunt £ is avyyayov (not avnveyxay) 
as at the end of the verse; 
1. 16, after the third perpendicular line add ‘ca: ta vro- 
Cuyta avrov post xa (ravra) ta rpoBara avrov €|’; 
l. 2, from below, om ‘3’ (Lascas. is the equivalent of euex); 
25,1. 4, before ‘€’ add ‘k’; 
26,1. 7, after ‘€’ add ‘e’. 
VIII. 2,1. 11, after ‘a,’ add ‘é’; 
1. 16, after ‘a,’ add ‘: om €’; 
last line, after ‘¢’ add ‘€’; 
4,1. 1s., omit ‘<pr Were or: 84>’ and 1. 2 after ‘x’ add ‘<84>; 
1. 6, omit ‘: om k’ and before ‘a,’ add ‘k’; 
1, 12, omit ‘kq’ (for ‘k’ see the line before and for ‘q’ see 
1. 7s.); 
5,1. 6, omit ‘om es n’ (written 40); 
6,1. 6, before ‘wicts’ add ‘+’; 
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7,1. 1, at the end, insert ‘om ex Ty evedpas €|’; 
8,1. 9, before ‘a,’ add ‘i*’; 
9,1. 2, after ‘u’ add ‘b,’; 
12,1. 4, for “ry gn: 9’ r. ‘y gn’; 
14,1. 2, omit ‘h’; 
1. 8, omit ‘om Tov o’ (the ms. writes e7); 
17,1. 6, 18 reads cat ev BarOnr; 
18,1. 4, from below, omit ‘| om «a: 128’; 
19 at the end, add ‘| om ev wup: €’; 
20,1. 1, omit ‘<om «az 1° 84>’; 
1. 6, from below, before ‘£’ add ‘€ (uid)’; 
21,1. 2, before ‘“ixpand’ add ‘om cat ras ind €’; 
l. 5, after ‘w’ add ‘b,’; 
22,1. 4, after ‘€’ add ‘é’; 
1. 11, after ‘z(mg)’ add ‘a,’ and omit ‘+ avrovus mA ag:’; 
24,1. 5, after ‘q’ add ‘: om €’; 
1. 9, omit ‘84’; 
1. 11, ‘donec X’ = ews ov; 
1. 15, omit ‘<xar ew 84>’; 
26, Il. 3, 4, 5, 7, omit ‘(mg)’ after ‘k’; 
27,1. 6, h* reads erpovouevoay (incidentally h>, cited on 
next line, does not delete the initial e). 
IX. 1,1. 7, before ‘th’ add ‘g(uid)’; 
4, last line, after ‘g’ add ‘n’ and omit ‘@vccacrnprov 
erpnvixas nz’; 
5,1. 4, omit ‘o’; 
6,1. 2, after the first perpendicular line add ‘om xa: 2° — 
avrwy 1° @’; 
1. 9, for ‘b*’ r. (presumably) ‘b’’; 
1. 11, after ‘t’ add ‘u’; 
1. 3, from below, after the first perpendicular line add 
‘kv] + rou wos wd u(mg)|’; 
7,1. 3, after ‘w’ add ‘x’; 
l. 4, after ‘£’? add ‘Or-lat’ and omit ‘id est’? Or-lat:’; 
1, 6, rewrite ‘kata] <kat 74, 76>: om €’; 
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1. 7, the implication is that ‘z(mg)’ omits pwvon, but 

contrast 1. 8f.; 

1. 10, at the end, after ‘’ add ‘x’; 

11,1. 2, ‘kotAwn’, hardly so, the ink has simply faded away, 
the scribe wrote cova; 

l. 5, after the bracket, add ‘xatemereAparoueva u:’; 

1, 12, after ‘h’ add ‘i’ and on 1. 13f. omit ‘: +-avreyr i’; 
12,1. 3, from below, omit ‘<ycapev ex rns yns wax poBer 84>’ ; 
15,1. 2, omit ‘(uid)’; 

l. 2, from below, after ‘z(mg)’ add ‘a,’; 

16,1. 2, after ‘q’ add ‘a,’; 

17, last line, omit ‘.18»’; 

18,1. 5, transfer ‘i*” to previous line after ‘g’; 
the same line, before ‘azo’ add ‘-+-’; 

19,1. 3, at the beginning, add ‘om xawovus €; 

22,1. 4, after ‘w’ add ‘¢’; 

23,1. 3, after ‘d’ add ‘g’; 

1. 6, before ‘y’ add ‘x’ (xe@upa); 

1. 10, for ‘Bnpwd? r. ‘Bnpws’ ; 

24,1. 5, omit ‘<pr roy 84>:’ (the ms. reads Tov xv 6y); 
28,1. 5, for ‘non’ r. ‘ab eis qui sunt’; 
30,1. 6, om ‘ay’; 

1. 10, omit ‘o’; 

1.12, for ‘cae e€oreOpevoa: guas’ r. ‘etodcOpevcate — 

TavTas’; 

the same line, omit ‘u’. 

X. 1,1. 13, transfer ‘p’ before ‘t’; 
2,1. 4, omit ‘ <avrov 76>:’; 
l. 7, omit ‘u’ and in the next line after ‘t’ add ‘u’; 
3,1. 7, omit ‘pedpap b8? ’ and after ‘N’ add ‘b?’; 

1. 8, for ‘pevav’ r. ‘pepar’; 

1. 11, after b add ‘(cad: 54*)’; 

the same line, omit ‘<cada 76>:’ (the ms. reads cvapa 

with ‘dt’); 

1. 15, after the last but one ‘:’ add ‘Dabit € :’; 

4,1. 4, omit ‘<pr rov 74>:’ (the ms. has 7 = tm); 
16* 
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5,1. 6, after ‘b’ add ‘(id b*)’; 
1. 8, after the first ‘:’ add ‘tepeuov6 o:’; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘*’ after ‘18’; 
6,1. 7, before ‘om’ add ‘om To Taxos €!; 
8,1. 6, after ‘f add ‘g’; 
9,1. 5, in front of ‘+’ add ‘om € °’; 
10,1. 5, omit ‘“<om ev yaBawy 84>|’; 
l. 6, after ‘b’ add ‘€’; 
l. 7, after ‘t’ add ‘u’; 
1. 12, after ‘€’ add ‘€’; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘ayxw b’; 
1. 2, from below, after ‘F»’ add ‘(mg)’; 

11,1. 1, before ‘F>’ add ‘A’ and after ‘h’ add ‘i’; 

l. 2, omit ‘<xat eyevero ev de Tw 84>:’; 
1. 3, for ‘expevyew’ r. ‘excpuyew’ ; 
12,1. 12f., omit ‘caTJem 74 |’; 
1. 13, omit ‘uwy 84:’; 
l. 4, from below, for ‘\Aw6’ r. ‘airw8”; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘exroAcunowper 76’ ; 

13,1. 4£., omit ‘<rous exO8pous avrwy]ro eBvos Tiov exOpwv 
76> |’ (the ms. reads exactly like ‘dpt’ on the next line); 
1, 12, after ‘) add ‘om @¢’; 
last line, omit ‘duomars g(uid)|’; 
the same line. after ‘z’ add ‘<18>’ and omit ‘.18’ at the end; 

16,1. 3, after ‘gn’ add ‘€ (uid)’; 

18,1. 2, from below, before ‘€’ add ‘¢’; 

20,1. 3, from below, omit ‘(Aor7ror)’; 

23,1. 6, for ‘d’r. ‘p’; 

1. 9, after the first ‘:’ add ‘tapimov6 i:’; 

24,1. 13, before ‘€’ (which, however, is questionable, since 
mporropever Oar is elsewhere expressed by hora exactly as 
is done here) add ‘é’ (the preverb 7po —is expressed by 
the addition of a corresponding Coptic element; since 
here no such element is added, the Greek reading 
underlying BWK must have been tpoo7ropevecOe unless 
it was the simplex zropevec@e) ; 
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26,1. 2, from below, before ‘em’ add ‘cpeuacpevor o}’; 

27,1. 5, after ‘a’ add ‘*’; 

28, 1. 12, after ‘k’ add ‘u’; 

30, 1. 10, after the first ‘:’ add ‘pr ro Masius:’; 

1. 13, after ‘z’ add ‘€’; 
1. 15, after ‘2’ add ‘€’; 

31,1. 5, before ‘om’ add ‘aury u:’; 

33,1. 6, after ‘rs’ add ‘(initial + missing)’ (the scribe 
meant to write a capital T at the beginning of the line 
to mark the section); 

34,1. 1, before ‘ex’ add ‘om ex — (36) avrov p | ’; 

1. 2, omit ‘dp’; 

the same line, omit ‘ets]azo p |’; 

i. 3, omit ‘p’; 

1. 4, omit ‘om «az 3° — (36) avrov p |’; 

36,1. 1, at the end add ‘(odoAau p)’; 

]. 2, after ‘h’ add ‘p’ (the corrections in 34, 36, aside 
from the one in 34, 1. 2 concerning ‘d’ which rests on 
an oversight of the editors, rectify the mechanical 
character of the editors’ registration; as a matter of 
fact, the scribe of p made the omission as signalized by 
me by aberration of the eye from avrov in 34 to avrov 
in 36, his aro odoXay is no modification of es odoAAap in 
34, but the plus in 36 after avrov, exactly where the 
scribe resumed his text sharing the plus with ‘dt’, i. e. 
with the group §, ); 

37,1. 4, after ‘A’ add ‘€(uid)’ (€ sets in with avrmy of the 
plus, not with avryyv of reprexaOicer v. 36 end which would 
have been in Coptic gip>wc instead of TC; uncertain of 
course remains the number, eAaov or edaBev, hence my 
(uid)’); 

1. 6, before ‘G’ add ‘F>’; 
1. 16, omit ‘f (see next line); 

39,1. 6, before ‘eraragev‘ add ‘om cat 3° — Exhous € rs 

40, 1. 15, after ‘d’ add ‘t’; 
the same line, for ‘kareAyuaver’ r. ‘kateAyuray’ and 
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1, 16, transfer ‘O’ to the next line before ‘a’; 

1.3, from below, after ‘r’ add ‘€’. 

. 1,1. 8, before ‘uapwv’ add ‘uappor €°:’; 

1. 12, omit ‘vouewy k:’ and 1. 15, after ‘b’ add ‘k’; 
1. 13, at the end add ‘Samoan €:’; 
1. 15, after ‘) add ‘af, K:’; 

2,1. 7, after ‘u’ add ‘é’; 

3,1. 4, for ‘ets’ 1° r. “eat 19 — avarodwv’ and after ‘a,’ 
omit ‘£’, then 1, 6, after ‘r’ add ‘f’ (€ skipped from the 
first xa: to the second; its text coincided with that 
of ‘gn’); 

1, 21, omit ‘epuwv h®: and after ‘c’ add ‘h»’; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘rovs 2°] pr xa: 84 |’ and 1. 2 
from below, ‘rovus 6° pr xat 84|’; 

5,1. 4, from below, before ‘m’ add ‘a,’; 

ll. 3 and 2 from below, ‘e’ is listed twice! 
6,1. 2, from below, what does ‘r,’ signify ? 
8,1. 2, after ‘K’ add ‘d’; 

1. 4, from below, after ‘b,’ add ‘: om @’; 

11,1. 6, omit ‘FP’; 

12,1. 2, for ‘b’ r. ‘6%?’ and before ‘b’ add ‘b*’; 

14,1. 2, after ‘eryvn’ omit ‘avrns’; 

1. 4, after ‘g’ add ‘h”’ (the corrector, it seems to me, 
deletes the initial e) and after ‘n’ add ‘p’, omit ‘h” in 
the sequel; 

1. 10, for ‘destruxerunt’ r. ‘destruxit eos’ ; 

1. 12, for ‘y’ r. ‘yatuld ; 

15,1. 2, from below, 128 does not omit Tw; 

16,1. 9, for ‘vadeO’ r. ‘varyeO’ ; 

1. 18, is ‘b’ meant for ‘b’” ? on the other hand, after ‘d’ 

add ‘g’ and after * ‘n’; 

17,1. 5, transpose ‘a,’ after ‘k’ and omit ‘: aaday’, omit 
also ‘<a\aax 128: aBAax 71>: (in both the reading 
is aaXax); 

]. 7, before ‘€’ add ‘¢’; 

1. 15, omit ‘<Bad-ynd 71>?’ (it reads Badyad); 
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18,1. 3, omit ‘: om 76. 84’ (both mss. agree with ‘dpt’); 
19,1. 2£., omit ‘eyevero}yy 76’; 
1. 5, after ‘z’ add ‘a,’; 
21,1. 3, from below, before ‘opens’ add ‘om zravros 2° €|’; 
22,1. 4, omit ‘<ev yy Twv 76>:’ (the ms. reads as ‘dpt’); 
l. 7, after ‘J’ add ‘aceddw €’; 
the same line, before ‘b,’ add Ww and on 1. 10 omit ‘N’; 
1. 11, after ‘A’ add ‘€’; 
23,1. 8, after ‘w’ add ‘om €?’. 
XII. 1,1. 2, after ‘B’ add ‘G’ and 1. 3, before ‘€’ add ‘a’; 
1. 4, omit ‘pr o 74:’; 
2,1. 2, after ‘il’ add ‘*’; 
1. 13, after the first perpendicular line add ‘om tas ha- 
payyos &; 
4,1. 7, for ‘papaw’ r. ‘pada’; 
5,1. 3, ‘non liquet v’, but contrast 1. 6; 
1. 5, after ‘A’ add ‘*’; 
l. 6, after ‘£’ add ‘(s inter lineas)’ (of course, the 
reading without ‘s’ is the one originally intended — 
FAGA corrupted from EAGA = eaya < eaya —); 
1. 15, after the first perpendicular line add ‘om xaz 3°; 
last line, for ‘exeBo’ ‘ereBox’; 
7,1. 6, before ‘t’ add ‘p(uid)’; 
1. 11, after ‘G’ add ‘(Baaayad)’; 
in the lower margin after ‘awe v’ add ‘: rou uspiCovros k’ ; 
8,1. 6, for ‘kaguarew’ r. ‘kadiareB’ ; 
1. 17, after ‘d’ add ‘(xavaxatov)’ ; 
in the lower margin, before ‘vaye6’ add ‘(ev)’; 
11,1. 2, after ‘A:’ add ‘tapnuov8 €; 
12,1. 2, from below, for ‘Cap’ r. ‘Cp’; 
13,1. 1, 84, it is true, omits here ‘BaciAea daBerp’, but at 
the head of v. 15 it adds ‘cat Baothea daPip’; 
20,1. 2, after ‘r’ add ‘u’ and 1. 3 omit ‘axowy w’; 
1. 4, for ‘avapBpwv’ r. ‘aravBpwy’; 
1. 5, for ‘cauvwv’ r. ‘caupwv’ and in the parenthesis for 
‘v 1%, 3. ‘p’; 
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1. 16, for ‘taCig’ r. ‘arated’; 
21,1. 2, omit “Oavey 71:’; 
1. 8, omit ‘uaxxedw 64’ (the reading is waxeddw exactly 
as in ‘a’, i. e. the entire group 4); 
1. 9, for ‘aheyyns’ r. ‘aevyns’ ; 
22,1. 6, before ‘b’ add ‘a’ and 1. 7, after ‘r’ add ‘u’ and 
after ‘A’, ‘€’; 
1. 11, omit ‘<84 xodvap>’; 
23,1. 3, after ‘3’ add ‘On’ (incidentally for ‘11, 12’ of the 
editor r. ‘12, 23’); 
1. 15, for “yyatn’ rv. “yatn’; 
1. 15£., omit ‘<aywyim 128>:’; 
24,1. 2, omit “Oepoe 74:’; 
1. 2, from below, omit ‘Aa’ p*:’. 
XIII. 3,1. 1, after ‘q’ add ‘€ (uid)’; 
l. 2, from below, for ‘Auon’ r. ‘Auonin’ and strike out 
accordingly in 4,1.2 ‘inde’ (the editors unnecessarily 
rely on false division of words by Robert); 
4,1. 1, after ‘s’ add ‘¢’; 
l. 7, after ‘a.’ add ‘€’; 
5,1. 2, after ‘u’ add ‘£’; 
1, 13, for ‘x’ r. “y’; 
6,1. 2, after ‘|’ add ‘Ma‘alaseret uarwpwpatm €’; 
1. 4, for ‘— peupev —’ r. ‘— peupen —’; 
1. 7, omit ‘uacepepwbaru 76’; 
1, 9, transpose ‘a,’ to 1. 5 after ‘x’; 
1. 13, omit ‘<64>’; 
7,1. 1, omit ‘wu n:’; 
8, 1. 12, transpose ‘t’ after ‘p’; 
1. 14, after the second ‘:’ add ‘dedit £’; 
ibid., after ‘€’ add ‘€’; 
10,1. 2, omit “’; 
1. 4, ‘<pr BactAews 84>:’ the ms. rather has onwy Ba- 
oiews repeated ; 
12,1. 4, omit ‘i*’ (the ms. has ev on the line; in front of 
it on the top of the line is written ev, but that belongs 
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as ending to ¢BaoiXevcer written compendiously 
eBaciA); 

13,1. 3, omit ‘“<yeroept 74>’; 

1. 10, before ‘BaciAevs’ add ‘om xa: 4° €f’; 
1. 13f., omit ‘<rouv yeooepe 74>’; 
1. 16, before ‘uaxa6t’ add ‘uoxabe b:’; 

16,1. 5f., JapJsco # and Saas to change places; 
l. 7, before ‘&’ add ‘€ (?)’; 

17,1. 2, after ‘n’ add ‘t’; 

1. 5, before ‘ueowp’ add ‘om 7 ul’; 
1. 12, omit ‘6’; 

1. 3, from below, after ‘a’ add ‘b8”’; 
last line, for ‘Baadwyv’ r. ‘uaadwv’; 

18,1. 8, omit ‘<ceApay 74>:’; 

1. 2, from below, omit ‘<uaccedad 74>:’; 

19,1. 7, omit ‘<cepaba 84>:’; 

1. 2, from below, omit ‘(uid)’; 

20,1. 2, omit ‘d’ and ‘p’ and on I. 4, before ‘Bexpoywp’ 

add ‘BepOoywp dp:’; 

1. 4, for “BeOeyop’ r. ‘BeOgoyop’; 

1. 8,omit ‘acrdw 6’ (it appears to me that « was 
inserted by 54’) and 1. 9, add ‘B’ after ‘G’; 

in the lower margin, after ‘nom’ add ‘et praemisso 7’; 

21,1. 9, after ‘x’ add ‘: Edom €’; 

1. 14, omit ‘.’ after ‘coups.’ (incidentally over the « the 
ms. has a line: ¢); 

22,1. 4f., om ‘ev Tm porn] in pugn a€t3’ and on 1.5, after 
‘y®’ add ‘€3’ (see my paper in JBL, XXXIII (1914), 
286fE.); 

1. 5f., omit *<rpern 128>:’; 

26,1. 5, from below, for ‘ueav’ r. ‘ueay’ and for ‘apear’, 
‘aueay’; 
for ‘BnOvauapav’ r. ‘ByOvaupav’ and omit ‘(uid)’ also 

27, 1. 1, omit ‘128’; 

1. 15, omit ’: ByOvapya 128:’; 
1. 16, omit ‘<BeBapaBa 84>:’; 
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28,1. 6, after ‘(uid)’ add ‘€’; 

31,1. 4, for ‘errepw6’ r. ‘exrapw6’ ; 

32,1. 3, from below, omit ‘x’. 

XIV. 1,1. 1, after °’ add ‘u’; 
2,1. 1, after the first ‘|’ add ‘cAnpous] dyuous Ct; in 
the lower margin, before ‘“puAys’ add ‘ijcou]o” a’ uworn b’; 
3,1. 7, ‘pvAn p’, hardly so, the word is written per 
abbrev. exactly as in v. 2; 
6,1. 5, for ‘aad?’ r. “yaeB’; 
1. 8, before ‘2’ add ‘¢°’; 
1. 2, from below, after ‘y’ add ‘a,’; 
7,1. 2, after ‘€’ add ‘t’; 
8,1. 2, after ‘a’, add ‘b,’; 
last line, for ‘om pov 2° r. ‘uov 2°]) nostrum €: om’; 
9,1. 6, omit ‘& (uid)’ (see e. g. Ge 17. 16); 

10,1. 2, before ‘rouvro’ add ‘om ov rpozov evrev €@’; 

12,1. 8, before ‘g’ add ‘€’; 

13,1. 4, from below, after ‘b’ add ‘(om 6°)’; 
ibid., after ‘O:’ add ‘rw xeveCarw b,’. 

XV. 3,1. 1, after ‘|’ add ‘om rns rpocavaBacews €’; 

1. 2, after ‘€’ add ‘€’; 

4,1. 3, after ‘€’ add ‘(uid)’; 
l. 8, post opwwv 3’; but the position was inevitable 
in Syriac and was not taken over from the Greek (as 
Masius erroneously thought) ; 
last line, after ‘n’ add ‘€ (uid)’; 

6,1. 1, for ‘er:Bawver — BarBapaBa’ r. ‘ra opta — rpoca- 
vaBawer’ ; 

8,1. 8, before ‘vorou’ add ‘A:Bous d:’; 

10, 1. 19, after ‘g’ add ‘n’ (the scribe writes per abbrev. 7 \o 
both for zoAw as 6. 15a.e. and for roAews ase. g. 8.6; 
he relies on the reader to find the appropriate case and 
here the genit. is the most natural as indeed it is so 
read by the entire recension 8); 

11, 1. 6, for ‘dcaBarrAe’ rv. ‘exdtaBadrer’ ; 
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13,1. 2, the reading ‘tedbovmy’ is not found in ‘18’ but in 
‘o’; last line, for ‘ev’ r. ‘eva’; 

14,1. 2, omit ‘<ceovny 18>:’; 
1. 7, omit ‘i’; 
1. 12, for ‘orotpup’ rv. ‘orouppep’ ; 
1. 13, 128, it seems to me, reads ‘OaApua’; 
1. 14, after ‘:’ add ‘thalami’ Or-lat; 

17,1. 3, after ‘Or-lat’ add ‘Genez ¢’; 

18,1. 3, from below, before “yadev’ add ‘xaXep €°:’; 

19,1. 4, before ‘txt’ add ‘3™’; 

21,1. 4, omit ‘<vwv covda 84’> (reads as ‘dpt’); 
1. 15, omit ‘<128»’; 

23,1. 6, for ‘erwp’ r. ‘acwp’ and omit ‘(ac-x)’ and 
after ‘On’; 

25,1. 2, omit ‘aacwp b’ and on the next line for ‘b” r. ‘b’; 
1. 5, after ‘x’ add ‘3’; 
l. 6, after ‘€’ add ‘On-lat’ and I. 8 at the head add 
‘ewp On-cod’ (the editor of On errs in assigning the 
item to 11. 1); 

27,1. 3, omit ‘<acveporada 71>:’; 
1. 9, omit ‘<pr cat aveBov 128>’; 

28,1. 5, omit ‘capcovua b,’ and in the preceding line, 
after ‘N’ add ‘b,’; 
1. 5, from below, for ‘8B cat cwOta’ r. ‘kar BeCuwOca’ and 
omit ‘(uid)’; 
1. 4, from below, after ‘G’ add ‘(eBeCcov)’ ; 

29,1. 4, after ‘c’ add ‘o’ and omit ‘aBeB 0:’; 
1. 7, for ‘avava@’ r. ‘evava’; 
last line, for ‘ave’ r. ‘aut’; 

30,1. 5, for ‘e\Owoad’ r. ‘eAOwyad’; 
1. 3,from below, omit ‘ywoed’ and transfer ‘18’ 
before ‘128’; 

34,1. 1, for ‘eBeg-’ r. “eBeC-’; 
1. 4, omit ‘paBw 74:’ (the ms. reads paw as ‘dgpt’); 
1. 6, from below, for ‘rar@’ r. ‘arg’; 
l. 4, from below, after ‘r’ add ‘2’; 
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35, 1. 9, omit ‘<veuBpu 128>: (the ms. reads veuBpa); 

36,1. 8f., omit ‘<yaddepa 84>:’ (the ms. reads yaderpa)’ ; 
l. 9, at the end, add ‘om «az i*:’; 

38,1. 8, omit ‘<varonpa 128>’; 
1. 10, omit ‘<84>’; 
1. 11f., omit ‘<cayxOanr 71>:’; 

39,1. 4, omit ‘0’ and in the next line for ‘b”’ r. ‘b’; 
1. 4, omit “<BacexaO 84>:’ (the ms. reads as ‘dpt’); 
1. 5, omit ‘Bagkca@ ag (uid)’ (the ms. clearly reads 
‘BaCxad’); 

40,1. 2, from below, omit ‘<BeAOwO 76>:’; 

46,1. 3, from below, omit, ‘<edwd 64>:’; 

48,1. 1, after ‘£’ add ‘3’; 
1. 5, omit ‘<otxo« 71>: (the reading is coxa); 

50,1. 2, omit ‘<avau 128>:’; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘avai 128’; 

52,1. 2, omit “<epru 84>:’; 

53,1. 2, omit ‘<aumy 74>:’; 
1. 9, omit ‘<BeBarqovs 128>:’; 

54,1. 2, from below, omit‘: :6’ g’; 

55,1. 3, after ‘64’ add ‘128’ and in the next line omit 
“<xupmuea 128>’; 
1. 5, omit ‘74’ and ‘84’; 

57,1. 4, omit ‘Oauvw8a 64>;’; 

59a, 1. 14, after ‘€” add ‘: Taton’; 
1. 21, omit “<-yaAou> 71: (the reading, it seems tome, is 
“yanetu’); 

60,1. 8, omit ‘<capraBapip 84>:’; 
1. 9, after ‘h’ add ‘¢°’; 

62,1. 3, for ‘Sacoza’ r. ‘Socoza’. 

XVI. 2,1. 4, from below, after ‘B’ add ‘é°’; 
3,1. 6, after 64’ add ‘128’ and omit 1.9 ‘<cepAarre 128>:’; 
l. 6, omit ‘roy ceparO Ag ; 
1. 10, for “yepOareuu’ r. ‘vepOarew’ ; 
6,1. 6, for ‘b’ r. £0’; 

1. 18, omit ‘<ynv Joba 84>:’; 
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1. 23, omit ‘circumibit sibi 3’ and after ‘x’ add ‘3’; 

7,1. 7, omit ‘<daua xa paava 84>:’; 
l. 8, omit ‘<uaavw 76 :’; 
last line, before ‘emi’ add ‘azo tov sopdavov Et (uid)’ — 
as a matter of fact, xin is inner-Coptic error for EXM, 
but as 1. 4 from below the identical variant is cited 
this one should have been listed likewise; 

8,1. 1, at the head, add ‘cas 1° sub — 3™; 
L. 1f., omit ‘<rapqov 74>:’; 
1. 7, omit ‘<+ rapqov 74>:’; 
1. 10, after “yetuappour’ add ‘(—ppor i)’; 
1. 11, omit ‘: om 9’. 

. 1,1. 7, after ‘n’ add ’: yaXaar €t; 

1. 10, omit ‘om tay 2° 74:’; 

2,1. 16, after ‘]’ add ‘Sumarim €¢:’; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘<ceupape 128>:’; 

3,1. 4, from below, for ‘uaaya’ r. ‘uaava’; 
1. 3,from below, after ‘z’ add ‘: ova €°’ (of course 
inner-Coptic error); 

4,1. 10, after ‘gn’ (see Appendix) add ‘f’; 
1. 12f., omit ‘cAnpovowa dra ™©pooraypuaros kuptou 64>’ 
(the ms. reads as ‘a’, i.e. prefixes xAnpovowa and con- 
tinues dra mpoorayuaros Kv K\ypos); 
1. 13, for «Anpos €° has cAnpovoma; 
in the lower margin, after ‘3’ add ‘(sub a’ o’ 3™)’; 

5,1. 2, from below, omit ‘: wavacon 76’; 

6,1. 5, omit ‘*’ after ‘18’; 

7, 1. 19, for ‘taveuw’ rv. “carerB’; 
8, last line, omit ‘<rw 128:’ (the ms. omits rors —— (9) 
opra 1° with ‘a’ i. e. with 4); 

9,1. 2, after first ‘|’ add ‘papayyayv b*|’; 
1. 8, after ‘|’ add ‘papayxa |’; 
last line, before ‘£’ add ‘€’; 

10,1. 5, with reference to ‘b’, I find that the corrector 

in ‘6’ reads ‘avrois’; 
l. 6, after ‘:’ add ‘taond €f:’; 
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11,1. 3, after ‘G’ add ‘d’ and in the next line omit 

‘wwapxap d:’; 

1. 5, omit ‘u’; 

1. 5, from below, for ‘uade@’ r. ‘uabed’; 
ibid., omit “74.’; 

13,1. 6, omit ‘u’; 

14,1. 4, omit ‘’ (omit accordingly also on 1.3 ‘pr non £’ 
since non is obvious error for nos, see Robert); 

15,1. 1, before ‘tyaovus’ add ‘om is — — ef €’; 
1. 2, from below, after ‘d’ add ‘i’, after ‘n’ add ‘o’ and 
after ‘z’ add ‘a,’; 

16,1. 6, after ‘A’ add ‘¢’; 

17,1. 5, omit ‘3’. 

XVIII. 7,1. 2, after second ‘|’ add ‘om ev va u’; 
1. 4, after ‘p’ add ®’ (the first hand wrote yparea) and 
after ‘a,’ add ‘£’ (quia= orn); 
1. 4, from below, before ‘O’ add ‘G* (uid)’; 
9,1. 9, after first ‘|’ add ‘om erra pepidas ¢|’; 

10,1. 5, after ‘h’ add ‘(ev omAwp in mg)’; 

11,1. 4, before ‘ca’ add ‘avrov €:’; 

12,1. 4, from below, for ‘uadBadapitis’ r. ‘uadBdaperis’ ; 
1. 2, from below, omit ‘<Ba:Oaw 128>:’ (the reading is 
BaOavv); 

13,1. 1, before ‘ovGa' add ‘opia] opy €|’; 

1. 4, after ‘(uid)’ add ‘€’ and 1. 5, after ‘e’ add ’: eme 
€’; 
1. 9, for ‘Orec’ r. ‘Corec’; 
14,1. 2, after ‘B’ add ‘e’ (comp. 16. 6); 
16, 1. 16, omit ‘padaw’; 
1. 22, omit ‘: ere Tyv yeevou’; 
17,1. 5, omit ‘u’ and in the next line after ‘l’ add ‘u’; 
1. 4, from below, omit ‘Baaay u:’; 
1. 3, from below, transfer ‘x’ before ‘On’ and omit 
’ :Bov’; 
18,1. 2, omit ‘u’; 
19,1. 3, omit ‘x’; 
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1. 8, omit ‘ca:Oaydaa 76’ (the reading is as in ‘dpt’); 
21,1. 2, omit “<pr puAgs 128>:’ (the reading is as ‘rell’); 
1. 6, omit ‘76’; 
1. 9, omit ‘“<BeOAaya 74>:’ (reads as ‘dpt’); 
tbid., omit ‘<Oayda> 64’ (reads as ‘a’); 
1. 11, for ‘apexacns’ r. ‘auexxacns’ ; 
22,1. 1, omit ‘88aB8apa’ and in the next line omit first ‘:’ 
and transfer ‘x’ after ‘N’; 
23,1. 1, omit ‘<128>’; 
l. 9, before ‘g’ add ‘d’ and in the next line omit 
‘espa d:’ (see Gardthausen, Table 11); 
24,1. 3, from below, before ‘f’ add ‘e’; 
25,1. 1, omit ‘yoBawy p(uid)’ (for o I see a clear a); 
1. 6, omit ‘Byppw b4*, and in the next line after 
‘AO’ add ‘b?’; 
26,1. 6, omit “<xedw 74>:’; 
1. 9, omit ‘auzwoa b,:’; 
28,1. 3, for ‘ceXaad@’ r. ‘ceAaadd (-Aaaad@ x)’ and before 
‘x’ add ‘On’; 
1. 16, after ‘a,’ add ‘On’. 
XIX. 1, last line, after 1’ add ‘n’ (written per abbrev., but 
undoubtedly meant for the gen. sing.); 
2,1. 6, after ‘y’ add ‘(craBee)’; 
l. 2, from below, for ‘uoXada’ r. ‘uodAoda’; 
1. 4, ‘acepoovd 68”, but I see after ‘v’ another charac- 
ter which is prob. intended for ‘a’; 
1. 5, for ‘acapeovay’ r. ‘avapeovan’; 
ibid., for ‘“capacovay’ r. ‘caprcovap’ ; 
1. 9, after ‘B’ add ‘h’ and in the next line omit ‘:awy 
h?’; 
4,1. 2, omit ‘o’ (see 1. 5); 
1. 3, omit ‘eAOwdad 128:’; 
5,1. 3, omit ‘<txau 84°’; 
1. 11, for ‘-xwBwB (w 1° ex a)’r. ‘-yaBwB (a 4° ex w)’; 
1. 2, from below, for ‘avapooucan’ r. ‘acapaovan’; 
ibid. and f., omit ‘<aepcrovAa 18>:’; 
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6,1. 4, omit ‘<BeOAaaBw8 76>:’; 
l. 5f., omit ‘<Ba:bAaauw8 74: BaOrXaaBad 84>:’; 
7,1. 9, after ‘6’ add “* and in the next line after ‘b”’ 
add ‘b*’; 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘<acaay 84>:’; 
8,1. 9, omit ‘.128’; 
1. 13, omit ‘<cayveO 76. 84:>’; 
1. 14, omit ‘<ers caeO 74>:’; 
9,1. 3, after ‘z’ add ‘a,’; 
12,1. 1, note that €8 express the aor.; 
1. 15, omit ‘yaredwO a,:’; 
1. 16f., ‘yareAAwO b’, but b reads ‘yacredAad’; 
1. 19, omit ‘dia n:’ and after ‘g’ add ‘n’; 
1, 22, for ‘uerpwv’ r. *dtaperpwr’ ; 
13,1. 2, before ‘2’ add ‘€€’; 
1. 6, omit ‘<yer6a epOa 128>:’ and after ‘18’ add ‘128’; 
1. 7, omit “yeOOep ag: yeO@ap u:’ and in the next line 
after ‘o’ add ‘ua’; 
1. 8, for “OayeOa’ r. ‘BeyeOa’; 
1. 9, omit ‘<yepape 76>:’; 
1. 10, omit ‘pr e¢ £:’ and 1. 7 for ‘Gaethar’ r. ‘Gaetharet’ ; 
1. 10, omit ‘(uid)’; 
1. 11, omit ‘roXes 74|’ (it is written roA* which, of cour- 
se, is woAw, Gardthausen, 337); 
1. 15, omit ‘dauva On 1/,’ (the item is to be assigned 
to 21, 35!); 
last line, for ‘youd pvova’ r. ‘vovdpwova’ and note that 
18 omits also aua@ap ; 
14,1. 4, after ‘t’ add ‘u’; 
l. 7, for ‘ex a’ r. ‘ex’; 
15,1. 1, ‘€ is cited twice; 
1. 10, omit ‘<evad\AaTt 84>:’; 
1. 5, from below, after ‘m’ add ‘u’ and in the next 
line omit ‘BeeOAceu u:’; 
16,1. 3, after ‘r’ add ‘€ (uid)’; 
1. 4, after ‘¢’ add ‘(uid)’; 
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. 3, after ‘I’ add ‘x’ and for ‘aden’ r. “Zapden’; 
. 5, after ‘’ add ‘(Hasaloth)’ ; 
. 1, at the head, add ‘om ca 1° — owva sa,’ and on 
. 2 omit the readings of s and ag (see later); 
. 2, omit ‘u’ and 1. 3 after ‘o’ add ‘u 
5, omit ‘om car 2°— penpw6 say’; 
10, after apne *:? add “‘pevaOa a,:’ and after fourth 
add ‘apeved s:’; 
1. 11, ‘t’ reads ‘BnO:pa’ ; 
20,1. 3, omit ‘<paupw8 18>:’; 
1. 6, after first ‘|’ add ‘om xa: 3° — (21) cewv ej’ 
(see later) ; 
1. 8, omit “youad ej:’; 
1. 2, from below, before ‘i’ add ‘G’ and after it add ‘u 
last line, omit ‘<aeBe 128>:’ and ‘G’; 
21,1. 1, omit ‘om car 1° — roupay ej |’; 
1. 3, after ‘x’ add ‘On(-lat)’ and in the next line omit 
‘teppwO On:’ (the latter belongs to 21, 29); 
1. 10, after ‘+’ add ‘xa’; 
1. 13, before ‘p’ add ‘d’ (see above, p. 237) and omit 
‘payed d:’; 
1. 14, after first ‘:’ add “youaé ej:’; 
22,1. 3, for ‘BeBadaé’ r. “‘Bebadw6’ ; 
1. 9, omit ‘3’ (comp. 4, 18); 
1.10, for ‘Baw0caue’ r. ‘katw0cape’ ; 
1. 13, for ‘BarOcaus’ r. ‘BnOcaus’ ; 
1. 14, after ‘>’ add ‘e’; 
last line, after first ‘:’ add ‘eé ]ex b’ and for ‘y’’ r. ‘s’’; 
23,1. 2, from below, omit ‘om a’ and before ‘128’ add 
‘64.’ and then omit the last line altogether; 
26,1. 1, omit ‘a’; 
26, 1. 10, ‘Saueorada gn’, note that in ‘n’ it is written per 
abbrev. ‘dauerr”’ ; 
27,1. 8, for ‘BaOaywr‘ r. ‘Ba:Baywv’ and omit ‘(uid)’; 
1. 20, after ‘€’ add ‘(-uey)’ (comp. the reading of ‘q’); 
1, 22, omit ‘<cap@aBnOBeue 128>:’; 
17 
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1. 25, omit “<epOaBnOreeu 76>:’ ; 
ibid., for ‘Iefab’ r. ‘Iefabetchet’, accordingly 1. 28, after 
‘uid’ add ‘om £:’, 1. 30 after ‘rell’ add ‘£’ and 1. 30f., 
omit ‘Chetaniel £ :’; 
1. 26, after ‘On’ add ‘(8yOAceuer On-cod)’; 
1. 33f., omit ‘<xaBad 76>’ (the reading is yoBad); 
1. 34, omit ‘<yaBara 128>:’; 
ibid., omit ‘<xaBw 71>:’; 
28,1. 1f., 2£., omit ‘eABa On 1/,’ (belongs to Judges 1. 31) 
and ‘aBdwv On "/;: apdwu On-cod 1/,:’ (goes with Joshua 
21. 30); accordingly, 1. 4, omit “/,’ after ‘On’; 
1. 5, omit ‘paayB d:’; 
29,1. 2f., omit ‘<om ews 76>’; 
1. 9, at the end, add ‘orupiwy €'|’ (or may be a Greek 
error or st may have been induced in Ethiopic from 
uesta above); 
1. 13, after ‘|’ add ‘erraijerr: €|’; 
1. 3, from below for ‘aycet’ r. ‘axes’; 
30,1. 2, omit ‘axyw On 1/,:’ (belongs to Judges 1. 31); 
31,1. 3, after ‘€’ add ‘€’; 
33,1. 2, omit ‘<peree 128>:’; 
l. 4, omit ‘uo@Aa@a 76 uid:’; 
1. 5, after ‘€’ add ‘:laSs go 3’ (of course, taken di- 
rectly from Peshitta) ; 
l. 7f., omit ‘<uada> 84:’; 
1. 17, omit ‘<avat 74>’; 
1. 9, from below, omit ‘o’; 
ibid., after ‘o’’ add ‘b (uid)’; 
1. 6, from below, omit ‘a’; 
l. 2, from below, before ‘£’ add ‘¢’; 
ibid., after ‘l’ add ‘o’; 
34 lower margin, after ‘cac’ add ‘(covda)’; 
36,1. 1, after ‘h’ add ‘g’; 
1, 2f., omit ‘“<apaBa 84>:’; 
37,1. 7, omit ‘<71>’; 
38,1. 7, after first ‘:’ add ‘uayAadear i:’; 
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1. 11, after ‘m’ add ‘3’ (of course, derived from Peshitta, 
though Mas, apparently without ms. evidence, places 
it sub —); 
1. 13, omit ‘Ba:Ouaad 74:’; 
1. 20, omit ‘Ba:Ocauus 76:’; 
41,1. 4, omit ‘“<capaa 76>:’; 
42,1. 4, at the end, add ‘Amon €:’; 
43,1. 2, omit ‘1/,’ after ‘On’ (atAwv 30, of the On belongs 
to v. 42); 
1. 3, for ‘cade’ r. “ijadwp’; 
l. 3£., omit ‘g’ and ‘n’ (see 1. 1); 
l. 7, after ‘m’ add ‘p’; 
45,1. 2, for ‘tovAa’ r. ‘tovrd’; 
l. 2£., omit ‘<tovO xa aCwp 84>°’; 
46,1. 1, after ‘) add ‘On’; 
1. 2, omit “/,’ after ‘On’ 1°; also omit ‘npaxwy On */,:’ 
and in the next line after ‘x’ add ‘On [[pexxwv]paxwv 
On-gr]]’; ? 
48,1. 10, after ‘J’ add ‘pr exe: h*:’ and in the sequel omit 
h*: 
1. 11, after ‘3’ add ‘On’ (by inference from Aereu, TavTqy 
oe vot day moXopknoavtes exaderav dav) and accor- 
dingly 1. 12, after‘ 128>’ add ‘On’ and 1. 15 omit ‘On’; 
49,1. 5, after ‘| ’ add ‘om tw mw vavy e|’. 
XX. 2,1. 1, before ‘dore’ add ‘om dore tas rode €'|’; 
4,1. 6, omit ‘pevgerrar 74:’ (see Gardthausen, Tables 8 
and 10); 
1. 14, omit ‘om cat 4 — avrovus 84|’ and 1. 15f., after “74’ 
add ‘84 €’; 
1. 2, from below, after ‘74’ add ‘84’ and omit ‘xcaOy- 
oa 84’; 
last line, omit ‘uerjem 74’ ; 
5, 1. 10, omit ‘84’ and in the same line and 1. 11f., after 
“74” add ‘84’; 
1. 14, omit ‘rov 2°] ro 84]’; 
6, 1. 11, after ‘tepea’ add ‘(-av n)’; 
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1. 18, omit ‘om avrov 2° — wodw 2° 84]’ and 1. 20, 
after ‘74’ add ‘84’; 
7,1. 5, after ‘j’ add ‘: om ¢@’; 
1. 9, omit ‘: cuxeme u’; 
8, 1. 13, after ‘? add “yaAaar ¢:’; 
9,1. 1, after ‘|’ add ‘om a rodes €|’. 
. 1,1. 3, after first ‘|’ add ‘pear n|’; 
ibid., omit ‘kar 2° — vavy post zatpwwv 3|’ (so indeed 
Lagarde who inadvertently transposed two lines of 
the ms.); 
1. 2, from below, after ‘r’ add ‘€’; 
2,1. 2, from below, after ‘A’ add ‘e€’; 
3,1. 2, after ‘:’ add ‘om €:’; 
4,1. 3, after first ‘|’ add ‘roi wore aapwv post Tos tepev- 
ow €|’; 
l. 4, after ‘tovda’ add ‘xa’; 
1. 2,from below, omit ‘n(uid)’ (written per abbrev. 
KA"); 
5,1. 5, transpose ‘d’ after ‘c’ (Gardthausen, Table 11); 
last line at the end, add ‘dexatpes €°’ ; 
8,1. 2, at the end, add ‘ov — uwven post cranpwre |’; 
9, last line, after ‘n’ add ‘(ezrex-)’; 
11,1. 6, for ‘ka@apr-’ r. ‘captab-’ ; 
14,1. 8, after ‘|’ add ‘om car 3° ¢’; 
1. 10, omit ‘<reAAap 84>:’; 
1. 12, after ‘18’ add ‘.128’ and omit ‘<:eecov 128>:’; 
15,1. 6, before ‘3’ add ‘<71>’ and 16, 1. 3 omit ‘<ryv oAwy 
71>: and 1. 8 omit ‘: aw 71’; 
15,1. 2, from below, omit ‘a,’; 
16,1. 2, after ‘a’ add ‘b®’ and in the next line omit ’rnv 
ta b:’; 
1. 16, omit ‘ByOcauvs 18: rnv’ and in the next line before 
64’ add ‘18.’; 
17,1. 4, after ‘A’ add ‘k’; 
l. 8, omit ‘<yaBoe 128>:’; 
1. 9, for “yauoe‘ r. ‘yaBoe’ ; 
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18,1. 7, before ‘aABwv’ add ‘rm’; 
1. 9, omit ‘64.’ (the reading is ryv adpo, hence tn 
aApwv as ‘rell’); 
last line, omit ‘t’; 
19,1. 2, from below, after ‘r’ add ‘@’; 
21,1. 4, omit ‘ry u:’; 
23,1. 2, after ‘r’ add ‘¢’; 
1. 10, after ‘74’ add ‘.76’ and in the next line omit 
*: syatuadduv 76’; 
24,1. 3, before ‘e’ add ‘d’ and in the next line omit ‘ray 
ayo d:’; 
25, 1. 10, omit ‘1’ after ‘B’; 
l. 3, from below, after ‘x’ add ‘3 On’; 
26,1. 2, from below, after ‘n’ add ‘a,’ 
27,1. 7, from below, for ‘Booaoppaa’ r. ‘Boocoppa’ ; 
1. 5, from below, for ‘Be@apa’ r. ‘BeeOOapa’; 
29,1. 6, omit ‘n’ and after second ‘:’ add ‘xpos avrqv 
n® (xpos avras n*?):’; 
1. 7, after ‘d’ add ‘n’; 
1. 11, omit ‘n’; 
pp. 765, 766, 767, on the outer margin and in the list 
of witnesses, for ‘€°’ r. ‘€™’; 
p. 766, in the apparatus, before v. 30 add ‘30, 31 om n’; 
30,1. 2, omit ‘n’ 
l. 4, before ‘p’ add ‘d’ and omit ‘uaccaua d:’; 
. 6, omit ‘n?’; 
. 6f., omit ‘xpos auvrny n*?’; 
. 8, omit ‘om cat 3° — (31) avry 2° n)’; 
3, from below, after ‘:’ add ‘apdwu On-cod’ (in the 
odiiion r. ‘21, 30’ for 19, 28”); 
31,1. 3, before ‘c’ add ‘b’ and omit ‘ayadxad b:’; 
32, 1.10, omit ‘vayza@ t:’ and in the next line, after ‘p’ 
add ‘t’; 
33,1. 2, if the corrector of ‘n’ (‘n®’) made of the reading 
‘yeodwv’, then he merely om tted in ‘n’* the 9, accor- 
dingly n* will have written “yeodwv’; 
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34,1. 2, omit ‘€’; 
ibid., ‘sub— 8’ (so Lagarde who expressly notes that his 
ms. lacks the signs and that he bases himself upon 
Masius; Masius, however, obelizes the second, and not 
the first, uwv!); after the “:’ add “plebis €’; 
35,1. 2, after ‘€’ add ‘€’; 
l. 4, omit ‘: \eBva’; 
36,1. 1, before ‘repay’ add ‘ca: 1°] a k: om em|’; 
1. 3, after ‘3’ add ‘: NTE ZIEPIX@ ¢’; 
]l. 9,omit “Saas, 3’ and in the next line after ‘¥’ 
add ‘3’; 
38,1. 7, after ‘€’ add ‘(?)’; 
41,1. 2, omit ‘: raca d’; 
42a, 1.3, after ‘s’ add ‘u’; 
42b, 1. 3, omit ‘x’ and in the next line after ‘w’ add ‘x’; 
1, 5, omit ‘p(uid)’; 
1. 8, at the beginning, add ‘+ zodw d:’; 
in the lower margin, 43 at the end, add ‘(glossa per- 
tinet ad xaBort wuwcev in comm. 44)’; 
45,1. 1, after ‘1’ add ‘uel 2’ (the first hand will have read 
dteweracev with 64). 
XXII. 2,1. 2, from velow, for ‘ef’? r. ‘ka: ta’ and after ‘@’ 
add ‘: om €’; 
3,1. 6, omit ‘: roAAas’; 
4,1. 2, from below, omit ‘é’ and in the next line after 
‘q’ add ‘€ (uid)’; 
5,1. 3, omit ‘A’ and in the next line after ‘r’ add ‘@’ and 
before ‘N’ add ‘A’; 
6,1. 2, omit ‘p’ after ‘h’; 
7, 1. 13, omit ‘a,’; 
8,1. 7, omit ‘118’; 
1. 11, after third ‘|’ add ‘apyvprov, xpuarov] tr €|’; 
1. 14, omit ‘car 6°] sub = 3™ (uid): om bal’; 
1. 4, from below, omit ‘<ryv rapavouny macay 84> a 
11,1. 5, from below, after ‘o’ add ‘u’ and in the next line 
omit “yaw wu’; 
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15,1. 2, from below, after ‘q’ add ‘€g’; 
17,1. 1, omit ‘b,’; 
1. 5, after ‘k’ add ‘(oun éxxa-)’; 

18,1. 5, after ‘€ (uid)’ add ‘3™ (sub #)’; 

19, 1. 10f., it does not appear to me that the corrector of 
‘n’ made any change in — care except that the ori- 
ginal hand wrote — tat for — Te; 

1. 24, omit ‘<azro nuwv und aroornre 84>’; 

20,1. 5, from below, omit ‘<uy ovros es uovos 18>:’; 

22,1. 9, omit “<xcuptos 64>:’; 

24,1. 5, omit ‘b#*’; 

25,1. 3, from below, after ‘a’ add ‘: aanAXoTpiwcovew A’; 

27,1. 7, omit ‘€’ (see v. 28); 

1. 5, from below, omit ‘x’; 
28,1. 4, after ‘x’ add ‘€’; 
1. 5, omit ‘<ide 84>:’ (the reading is as in ‘dpt’); 
1. 3, from below, omit ‘om’ and after ‘2 add ‘Jy’; 
29,1. 1, before ‘£’ add ‘€’; 
1. 9, omit ‘<cat atoornva 84>:’; 
1. 15, omit ‘u’; 
1. 3, from below, after ‘|’ add ‘om o — avrov et)’; 

30,1. 7, omit ‘| om eAaAnoavy — car 5”; 

31,1. 2, from below, before ‘rors’ add ‘om Tous uous €|’; 
34,1. 8f., omit ‘<om dvAns 84>|’; 
1. 11, omit ‘ro o:’ (see Gardthausen, 339). 

XXIII. 3,1. 4, after ‘A’ add ‘: rors €’; 

l. 7, after second ‘:’ add ‘pr avros nuwy'avros d’ (i. 
e. nuwv autos is duplicated); 
last line, after ‘€ (uid) add ‘€ (uid)’ (of course, both 
render freely) ; 

4,1. 2, after ‘1*’ add ‘: widistis € (= edere, an ortho- 
graphic variant misconceived) ; 
1. 4, before ‘erepiba’ add ‘emippida o:’; 
1. 9, after first ‘|’ add ‘om vuwy ¢|’; 
1. 2, from below, after ‘k’ add ‘: +- eos 8€’; 
last line, after ‘|’ add ‘om em—nuov €|’; 
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ibid., after ‘n*’ add ‘| om mA10v 82’; 
6,1. 2, before ‘2’ add ‘¢’; 
1. 7, after first ‘:’ add ‘egrediamint £:’ (looks like a 
cross between exxAwyre and rapaByrTe); 
7,1. 2, after second ‘] add ‘“istas quae derelictae sunt £:’ ; 
1. 13, after ‘:’ add ‘adorabitis €€:’ and similarly line 
2 from below, after first ‘:’ add ‘serwietis €€:’; 
8,1. 3, after ‘g’ add ‘appliciti eritis £ (= rpocxace); 
9,1. 8, for ‘eos’ (misprint in Lag) r. ‘wos’; 
10,1. 8, for ‘-ov’ r. ‘ov-’; 
1. 9,omit ‘<avros cuveToXeuncevy avrovs 84>:’ (ms. 
reads as ‘pt’); 
11,1. 2,after ‘A’ add ‘€é’ and in the next line omit 
*€ (uid)’; 
l. 4, after ‘kv’ add ‘Ov’; 
12,1. 1, at the head, add ‘eav yap] quodsi £|’; 
l. 4, from below, after ‘x’ add ‘3’; 
ibid., for ‘2% r. 3° and for ‘avrous’ r. ‘avrors’; 
13,1. 1, before ‘€’ add ‘8’; 
1. 2, from below, after ‘h’ add ‘i’ and after ‘z’ add ‘a,’; 
14, 1. 15, after ‘eroinoe n’ add ‘:+ nobis 8’; 
1. 17, after ‘r’ add ‘ge’; 
1. 5, from below, omit ‘nobis’ ; 
last line, after ‘A’ add ‘¢’; 
15,1. 2, omit ‘a’ and ‘a,’; 
1. 5, omit ‘3’ (does service for the art.); similarly 1. 15; 
1. 13, for ‘n’ r. ‘0’; 
16,1. 2, after first ‘|’ add ‘om xu €|’; 
1. 9, after ‘84’ add ‘€’ (the plus seems to be derived 
from De 11, 17). 
XXIV. 1,1. 6, after ‘km’ add ‘gm me’; 
2,1. 3, after second ‘|’ add ‘o Qeos bis wu’; 
l. 5, omit ‘: om w’?; 
5,1. 6, omit ‘u’; 
6,1. 6, omit ‘<ers 1°] em 84>’; 
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1. 3, from below, before ‘apuat:’ add ‘appacw, eras] 
tr €|’; 
8,1. 8, omit ‘i’; 
9,1. 2, from below, after ‘r’ add ‘e’; 
ibid. ‘A3’, I do not see how it can be inferred from 
either that in the underlying Greek the accus. was 
used instead of the dat. ; 
11,1. 1, after ‘|’ add ‘om es £|’; 
13,1. 8, before ‘ous’ add ‘ea: 4° sub — S™|’; 
14,1. 1, after ‘z’ add ‘a,’; 
1. 2, omit ‘pr tw 128:’; 
l. 5, after ‘h’ add ‘k’; 
l. 7, omit 1’; 
15,1. 7, omit ‘3’ (error in Lag); 
1. 11, after ‘€’ add ’(?)’; 
17,1. 3, from below, after ‘|’ add ‘om car 3° €’; 
19, 1. 10, after ‘n’ add ‘g’; 
22,1. 1, after ‘o’ add ‘: om €!’; 
1. 3, after first ‘? add ‘raprupes d:’; 
1. 3, before ‘q’ add ‘p* (uid)’; 
abid., for ‘i’ r. ‘p*(uid)’; 
25,1. 4, omit ‘om cat xptow k|’; 
26,1. 5, before ‘k’ add ‘i’; 
27, 1. 12, for ‘nyu’ r. ‘up’; 
1. 5, from below, for ‘18*’ r. ‘18’; 
abid., omit ‘y’; 
30,1. 1, for ‘rpayuara’ r. ‘pyuata’ ; 
31,1. 3, omit ‘Oauvafacapey n:’ and in the next line 
after ‘g’ add ‘n’; 
l. 7, after ‘s’ add ‘u’; 
ll. 9, 10, omit ‘rou opous’; 
32,1. 3, after second ‘|’ add ‘twonp dl’; 
1. 9, before ‘ouxtnors’ add‘ rwv xaTowouvTwr] pr Kat b,|’; 
33,1. 2, from below, before ‘avrw’ add ‘edwxay dj’; 
33a, 1. 8, after ‘r’ add ‘¢’; 
33b, 1. 2, omit ‘u’; 
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l. 7, after ‘h’ add ‘3’ (in the lower margin, 33, 1. 4, 
‘seruvuit et’, so Lag, but the ms. is mutilated r.\\ pudo); 
1. 3, from below, before ‘exupevoav’ add ‘kuprevoev N:’; 
1. 2, from below f., omit ‘<om avtwv3° 84>|:’; 

in the lower margin, 33, 1. 1, before ‘epparu’ add 
‘ev yaBaap|o fabs 38’. 
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HERMETIC RELIGION AND THE RELIGION 
OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


MARY ELY LYMAN 
NEW YORK CITY 


HE fourteen! little tracts in Greek which make up the 

Corpus Hermeticum proper, together with the three Latin 
pieces which are grouped under the name Asclepius, have a pe- 
culiar interest for the student of the New Testament. Fragments 
as they are of a more extensive literature, they attract us by their 
blending of philosophical interests with those of mystical religion ; 
they command our respect by their sincerity and sobriety; they 
pique our curiosity by their affiliations with Christian writings. 
Do we with Reitzenstein think of them as exerting an appreciable 
influence upon New Testament writers? Do we with LaGrange 
hold Hermeticism to be indebted to Christianity for many of its 
ideas? Or does our judgment, as I think is true of more of us 
today, lie somewhere between these two positions? In any case 
we recognize that there is light to be shed both on the New Testa- 
ment itself and on the contemporary religious situation by the 
contemplation of these fragments of revelation-literature expressive 
of Egyptian philosophical mysticism. 

For the student of the Fourth Gospel there is special interest in 
these documents, because of the similarity of the religious quest 
advocated by these pieces to that which the Fourth Gospel 
commends to its readers, and because of the common terminology 


1 The number of the treatises is usually held to be fourteen. Walter 
Scott in Hermetica divides the pieces differently and gets nineteen. p. 17. 
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employed by both. Again in its special bearing on the Fourth 
Gospel, Reitzenstein’s position as stated in his Poimandres (1904) 
has been a challenge to the study of the two presentations of 
religion with this question of genetic relationships in view. Krebs’s 
examination of Reitzenstein’s position in his Logos als Heiland and 
LaGrange’s study, L’Hermetism (Rev. Bib. Oct. 1924, Jan., April, 
July 1925) probably go too far in their correction of Reitzenstein. 
Krebs has tended to concentrate too closely upon the Old Testa- 
ment influence on the Fourth Gospel, and in my judgment, 
LaGrange has not been cautious enough in his assertion of direct 
Christian influence upon the Hermetic writings. A greater con- 
servatism regarding direct influence either way is commending 
itself more and more today, and three recent studies of the religious 
situation in the Hellenistic world (Angus: The Religious Quests of 
the Graeco-Roman World, Willoughby: Pagan Regeneration, and 
J. Estlin Carpenter: The Johannine Writings) all indicate caution 
on this point. Angus may be cited as the spokesman of this 
position. He writes: 

“To claim Hermeticism as the source of Johannine mysticism, and 
especially of the Logos functions, is as unwarranted as to claim Jo- 
hannine thought as the main ingredient or even a permeating influence 
in Hermeticism... Both movements (Christianity and Hermeticism) 
were drawing to a large extent from the same speculative sources... 
Both were affected by the mysticism of their age, and both, seeking to 
enlist the serious minded, operated with the same terms of Life, Light, 
Truth, which were the catch-words of their contemporary Zeitgeist.” 
Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman World p. 331. 

It is from such a position that I take my cue for this study. As 
one examines these two presentations of religion, Hermeticism 
and the Fourth Gospel, one is impressed with the fact that there 
are real points of kinship between them, but also by the fact that 
there are deep differences in their handling of religious experience. 
They are so near to each other in some points, and yet so far in 
others. To the end that we may see more clearly their relationship 
to each other, I wish to review briefly some of the points of si- 
mnilarity between them and then to lay before you four major 
differences in their form and content. Sucha paper as this cannot 
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of course aspire to any complete comparison between the two sys- 
tems of religion. My hope is toassist our understanding and appre- 
ciation of them both by this comparative study. For such a purpose 
we may set aside the question of influence one upon the other, and 
take as our starting-point the view just quoted from Angus. 

But if we are permitted to be agnostic on the question of genetic 
relationship, we are not so fortunate in the matter of date. We 
must find at least an approximate dating of the Hermetic corpus, 
if this comparative study is to be of value. Again there is wide 
range in the suggestions that have been offered for its dating. 
At one extreme is the extraordinary view of Flinders Petrie in his 
Personal Religion in Ancient Egypt that the Hermetic writings 
go back as far as 500 B.C. and that they were completed by 200 B.C. 
At the other end of the scale is the view presented by St. George 
Stock in his article in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
which would place the whole composition between the years 313 
and 330 A. D. Neither extreme is in my judgment tenable, and the 
general position of Reitzenstein on the date seems to me acceptable, 
even though his elaborate chronological scheme for the separate 
documents may bring us question. He places the literature as a 
whole in the first three centuries of the Christian era, a position 
which, though approximate as regards any single document, is 
adequate for the purposes of this study. We must recall in this 
connection the fact that a literature of religion is always preceded 
by the religion itself. The fact that this literature is so frag- 
mentary, that it bears the obvious marks of being a composite 
production must also be bornein mind. Some of the naive elements 
in the writing, such as the use of mythology, and the childlike 
reverence for the Egyptian deities, suggest pre-Christian origin for 
the conceptions if not for the writing. Tractate XVIII on the other 
hand with its elaborate encomium of kings has usually been taken 
as referring to Diocletian and his co-rulers and has been placed by 
Reitzenstein and others at the time of Diocletian’s triumph in 
302 A.D. These facts suggest that the fragmentary writings which 
we now possess represent the expression of a rather long develop- 
ment of religious speculation, whose origin was certainly pre- 
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Christian, but whose literary expression was probably contempo- 
raneous with early Christianity. Upon this assumption, let us 
proceed to examination of the two religious systems. 

There are many points of likeness which might be cited, but 
I am selecting a few which have struck me as I have compared 
these two systems of religion. Then I should like with these as 
background, to set forth briefly some of the points of difference. 
Let us turn first to the points of kinship. 

Both are religions of redemption and of revelation. Both hold 
the knowledge of God as the objective of man’s experience. The 
Fourth Gospel’s affirmation: “this is life eternal that they should 
know Thee, the only true God” (17 3) has its counterpart in the 
Hermetic emphasis on the vision or knowledge of God as the full 
fruition of life 

“Rise above all time and become eternal; then you will apprehend 
God” XI. ii. 20b.2 

In the tenth Tractate, Hermes says to Tat: 

“The vision of God is not a thing of fire, as are the sun’s rays; it 
does not blaze down upon us and force us to close our eyes; it shines 
forth much or little, according as he who gazes on it is able to receive 
the inflow of the incorporeal radiance. It is more penetrating than 


visible light in its descent upon us; but it cannot harm us; it is full 
of all immortal life” X. 5. 


Both expect this knowledge of God to come in a mystical ex- 
perience which is dependent upon a new birth. The striking 
similarity in the handling of the new-birth concept has been one 
of the major points in the arguments for literary dependence one 
way or the other. Tat’s word to Hermes in Tractate XIII: 


“T know not, Thrice-greatest one, from what womb a man can be 
born again” XIII. 1. 


is strikingly like the question of Nicodemus to Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel 
‘How can a man be born when he is old? Can he enter a second 


time into his mother’s womb and be born?” John 3 4. 


2 References to the tractates in this paper are given according to Walter 
Scott’s arrangement of them in his Hermetica, Clarendon Press Oxford 1924. 
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And as the question is similar, so is the answer. Jesus replies that 
one must be born of water and the spirit, and Hermes replies to Tat: 
“My son, the womb is spiritual wisdom, conceiving in silence,” 

and ‘‘The Will of God is the begetter.” XIII. 2. 
Later on in the colloquy, when Tat under the tutelage of Hermes 

has experienced the ecstasy, he cries out: 

“Father, God has made me a new being, and I perceive things now, 
not with bodily eyesight, but by the working of the spirit.”” XTII. lla. 
Both use in their handling of the mystical experience the key- 
words Life, Light, Truth. Both systems suggest a close relationship 
between the moral attitude of man and his attainment of the 
higher knowledge. In the Fourth Gospel, this connection is affirmed 
through the collocation of the love and belief concepts throughout 
the gospel. In the Asclepius, “saintly piety” is coupled with 
contemplation as a necessary step in the attainment of knowledge 
of God. In the Poimandres it is asserted that vovs comes only to 
those who are holy and good and pure (I. 22). And again there is 
considerable similarity in the language in showing how moral 


attitudes condition the higher knowledge. The Fourth Gospel 
puts it: 
“Tf any man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, 
whether it is of God, or whether I speak from myself.” John 7 17, 
while one of the Hermetic excerpts in the anthology of Stobaeus 
reads: 


‘He who is religious (pursues philosophy) shall know where the 
truth is and what it is.” Exe. II. B. 2. 

Again, both systems partake of the dualistic philosophy so 
characteristic of the Hellenistic philosophical world. This dualism 
appears in the Fourth Gospel in the two worlds of light and 
darkness, and in the Hermetic writings in the pleroma of good and 
the pleroma of evil (VI. 4). In the Gospel, to be sure, the dualism 
has taken on far more of an ethical than a speculative character, 
and we shall have more to say of this difference later on, but at 
this point we may recognize that there is a common philosophical 
background which is their direct inheritance from the popular 
schools of Hellenistic thought. 
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Both the Fourth Gospel and the Hermetic religion use the Logos 
concept which they derive ultimately from Heraclitus, whether it 
comes as in the case of the Fourth Gospel more directly from 
Philo, or in the case of the Hermetic writings through the Stoics. 
The handling of the Logos concept in the two systems is a far 
larger question than this paper can undertake. Some suggestion 
of the difference in proportion between speculative and religious 
interests will appear as we discuss the differences between the two 
systems, but at this point we may merely recognize the fact that 
both systems found use for the Logos concept in the attempt to 
provide an adequate philosophical basis for their presentations of 
religion. That the Logos doctrine was taken over by the author 
of the Fourth Gospel as a means for commending his gospel to 
a world already familiar with the doctrine is self-evident in the 
oracular affirmation év apy jv 6 Néyos. So also the writer of the 
first Tractate, the Poimandres, introduces without argument or 
description, the spiritual word (avevwatiucoy Aoyov) as an agent in 
the creative process. That the functions of the Logos are different 
in the two cases, we may recognize, though I think Angus is right in 
his comment that the creative and intermediary functions are not 
prominent in the Corpus Hermeticum proper. But in any case 
both systems found use for the concept in giving philosophical 
grounding to their presentations of religious experience. 

A further likeness between the two systems is in their emphasis 
upon the inner community of believers. It has often been held to 
be one of the limitations upon the religion of the Fourth Gospel 
that it regards the inner company of believers as having their life 
apart from the world. J. Estlin Carpenter in his Johannine Writ- 
ings suggests that this is one of the most profound differences 
between the Synoptic presentation and the Johannine. He says: 
“Their pictures of the Good Shepherd are based on different 
ideals. The one sets out to search for the wanderer, heedless of 
weariness or want; the other is concerned with the safety of those 
within the fold” (p. 391). In the Fourth Gospel Jesus’ last prayer 
is not for the world but for his own who are not of the world 
(John 17 9). In the same fashion the Hermetic writers believed 
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that the hard path of true religion was for the few. In the Asclepius 
we read: 

“There are not many religious men in the world, so few that they 

could be counted.” Ascl. III. 22a. 

At the close of the Poimandres, the Shepherd is represented as 
issuing his call to repentence to a great company of men. And out 
of the company many stood aloof and many mocked, but some few 
turned to him, and to them he gave the doctrine “how and in what 
wise they might be saved” I, 29. Both systems ally themselves 
more or less with the general Hellenistic notion of the esoteric 
religious community, though both of them contrast favorably 
in this respect with the mystery cults of the time. Both are free 
from excessive emphasis on secrecy, from the mystic pass-words 
and secret symbols which characterize the ritual of the cults. 

And finally, both are on a higher level of thought and of ex- 
perience than are the usual presentations of religion in their time. 
Even the story of Lucius’s initiation into the Isis cult in the ele- 
venth book of the Metamorphoses, which portrays to us the 
mystery cult at its highest, does not live on so high a plane of 
religious experience as do these two presentations. For neither in the 
Fourth Gospel nor in the Hermetic writings are there sacred times 
or seasons, set places of worship, or cultic acts. They are religions 
of inward experience, assisted by instruction, but ultimately 
received by revelation which the grace of God bestows. As Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel asks his followers to do his commandment of 
love as their offering to God, so Hermeticism affirms that its 
followers should make their offerings those of pure speech (XIII. 
21.) Jesus says of one who follows him “My Father will love him 
and we will come unto him and make our abode with him” (John 
14 23) and the Poimandres document affirms: “God comes to those 
who are good and pure and merciful.”’ (I. 22.) The Fourth Gospel 
in its great assertion about worship says: 

‘‘The hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father... The hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship in spirit and in truth.” John 4 21, 23. 
And on its part, Hermeticism affirms: 
18 
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“‘God is apprehended by thought alone” V. 10a and “Everywhere 
God will come to meet you... at places and times at which you look 
not for it, in your waking hours, and in sleep, when journeying by 
water and by land, in the night time and in the day time.” XI. ii. 21b. 
The mystery cult, even at its best, knew no salvation apart from 
some sacramental catharsis, some ritual death and revival like 
the one portrayed in the Metamorphoses; both Hermeticism and 
the Fourth Gospel were free from any such externalism, and found 
the heart of religion in the inward experience of the believer. 
Upon this background which puts before us some of the points 
of kinship between the two systems, let us look now at four salient 
differences between them. The first that I bring up is so obvious 
as hardly to need comment, and yet it is one that has bearing 
upon all the rest of the comparison—the great divergence in the 
literary form in which these two interpretations of religion reach 
us today. On the one hand, we have in the gospel a homogeneous 
literary unit, the work, as I believe, of one author (though many 
suggestions of composite authorship have been made, and J. Estlin 
Carpenter presented with considerable persuasiveness in his recent 
work a theory of community authorship). The religious ex- 
perience advocated in the gospel has, I believe, been deeply 
entered into by the author himself, and he presents it with the 
glowing enthusiasm of one who has actually found in Jesus the 
way to eternal life. He chose as his literary medium a biographical 
form which had already found acceptance in the Christian com- 
munity, and though he used this form with freedom, adapting it 
to his own purposes with anything but a slavish adherence to a 
given model, still the book comes to us, a definite literary type with 
conscious artistry behind it, a unified view of religious experience. 
In the other case, we have in the Hermetic writings a bundle of 
fragments, of composite authorship, probably covering a wide 
sweep in time and representing many literary types, discourses, 
dialogues, prayers, hymns and visions. It is true that a certain 
genuine unity of thought and experience lies behind these docu- 


3 My view of the authorship allows for redactional work upon it, such 
as the addition of Chapter 21, and the rearrangement of certain passages. 
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ments; otherwise any such discussion of them as we have just now 
engaged in would be meaningless, but that unity has to be dis- 
covered through an extraordinary heterogeneity of literary form. 
Their variety is not confined of course to form; many differing 
points of view are represented in their content, but I presume this 
variety is not greater than that which appears in the writings 
of the New Testament. Since our comparison, however, deals with 
one New Testament writing only, we must recall that the com- 
parison is already weighted on the side of difference, in this 
disparity of literary form. Angus suggests that if we had at our 
command today the same proportion of Hermetic writings that 
we have of early Christianity, the kinship in thought between the 
two would probably be more rather than less. And that may also 
be true as regards the Fourth gospel, where we have a whole to 
compare with a bundle of remnants. 

In addition to this divergence from each other in literary form 
and personal background, there is a major difference in these two 
systems in their attitude toward cosmic problems. For Herme- 
ticism, cosmic speculation is a primary interest; for the Fourth 
gospel, the problems of religion per se are paramount. The tenth 
Tractate of the Hermetic corpus is only making explicit what is 
implicit in the literature as a whole when it states: 


“There are then, these three, God, Man, and the World (06 eds xai 


6 kéopos kai 6 a@vOpwros). The Kosmos is the Son of God; Man is the 
son of the Kosmos and grandson, so to speak, of God.” X. 14b. 


These three centers of interest appear again and again as foci of 
speculation. The greater proportion of the discourses is upon 
them, and they are not absent from any one of the documents, 
except the little tract VII. which devotes itself solely to a plea for 
responsiveness to the religious life. All the others discuss at more 
or less length, the problems of being, of origin, of the nature and 
destiny of things as they are. The question of the origin of evil 
recurs again and again. Now its source is found in matter as in 
the Poimandres, now in the free will of man as in the Fourth 
Tractate. These themes are of great interest in the Hermetic 
18* 
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writings, and certain of the tractates, such as IT and III, are com- 
pletely concentrated on this kind of problem. 

How far this is from the world of thought in which the Fourth 
Gospel moves! As we have said, there is an appeal to philosophy 
on the part of the gospel. It wishes to identify its values with 
those of its surrounding world of thought and it employs the Logos 
concept to this end. It makes use of a dualistic world-view, but 
has so strongly ethicized the two worlds of light and darkness, that 
their real meaning is found in the ethical life of man. In the Fourth 
Gospel, philosophical positions are suggested. The prologue makes 
certain basic philosophical affirmations in an oracular fashion, but 
cosmic problems as such are never presented as subjects for in- 
struction or debate. 

In connection with the cosmic interests of Hermeticism we should 
note also the place of astral influence in the salvation of man. As 
part of its speculation upon things as they are, Hermetic religion 
asserts a vital connection between man’s life and the structure 
and destiny of the universe. Man, in his descent through the 
spheres which followed immediately upon his creation, took on the 
passions of his nature, arrogance, lust etc. from the planets as he 
passed them: 

‘And Nature wrapped him in her clasp and they were mingled in 

one.” I. 14. 

In the ascent of the soul which constitutes the mystical experience 
of gnosis, these passions are cast off and the soul finds spiritual 
consummation in God. Any such assimilation of the process of 
salvation to the interests of cosmic speculation is entirely foreign 
to the Fourth Gospel’s view of life. From the background of 
contemporary religion we understand anew the supreme quality 
of the religion of the Fourth Gospel that it kept itself free from 
this kind of complication. 

A third major difference between the two systems of religion is 
perhaps an outgrowth of the one just cited. Man’s handling of 
his own life in the quest for oneness with God is quite different in 
the two presentations. The Egyptian mysticism uses the current 
asceticism of the day, not in any extreme fashion, but quite na- 
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turally and simply, as the primary requisite for the mystical 
experience: 

“Tf you do not first hate your body, my son, you cannot love 

yourself.” IV. 6b. 

Tractate VII applies a strange collection of epithets to the body. 
It is ‘‘a cloak of darkness, a web of ignorance, a bond of corruption, 
a living death, a conscious corpse, a tomb, a robber of the house, 
an enemy who hates the things you seek after and grudges you 
the things which you desire’ VII. 2b. It is the body that “grips 
you and holds you down that you may not look upward and behold 
the Truth.” VII. 3. 

Again one appreciates afresh the genius of the Fourth Gospel 
as one approaches it from the angle of the contemporary religious 
situation. Hermetic religion was but making use, and this in a 
most conservative way, of that which was the common possession 
of the Graeco-Roman religious world in its acceptance of asceticism 
as the pre-requisite for religious experience. But how amazingly 
free from this entanglement the Fourth Gospel kept itself! It was 


a complete transcendence of its own time that gave the gospel such 
an affirmation as: 


“I came that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.” 
John 10 10. 

But the major difference between the two systems of which I wish 
to speak is that which springs from the fact that the Fourth 
Gospel grounds itself in the historical life of Jesus, while Herme- 
ticism looks back to an elusive literary tradition, with little to 
identify its mythical figures or individualize them one from 
another. It was merely an ancient literary convention that 
ascribed the writing of Egyptian scribes to Tat, the patron God 
of science and the arts. Sometimes Tat is identified with Hermes, 
sometimes he is presented as his son. As the source of revelation 
in the Hermetic religion, Hermes is a mere conventional mouth- 
piece for the views presented. Personality is completely lacking 
and there is nothing to Hermes and Tat but mere voices that carry 
the questions and answers. Is not this the difference between the 
two systems which is most determining for their future history ? 
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Here, in Hermeticism, was a religion of real strength, one among 
many rivals to Christianity in the Graeco-Roman world. But as 
compared with most of its contemporaries, it was more spiritual, 
more sober, and had more to offer the thoughtful folk of the age. 
As Dr. Willoughby says, it was a living religion of great sincerity. 
It had, he believes, its communities, its leaders, its hymns and 
liturgies, its promises of individual salvation and immortality, 
but it had no grounding in history. It had at its center no per- 
sonality who “having loved his own, loved them unto the end” 
(John 13 1). It had no personal embodiment of the religious ideal 
advocated : 


“‘That ye love one another, even as I have loved you.” John 15 12. 
Although Hermes is the thrice-great teacher, whose instruction 
lights the pathway to true knowledge, his role is always the 
abstract figure. He is not himself the personal revelation of God 
as is Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, who could say of himself: 
“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” John 14 6. 
The warmth of personal relationship, the quickening of a personal 


embodiment of religion, the tragedy of personal suffering, the 
triumph of a personal spirit over suffering and death—all these 
differentiate the appeal of the Fourth Gospel’s religion from that 
of the Hermetic writings. All these are factors in the genius of 
the work. 

Hermeticism and the Fourth Gospel had many points in 
common. Together they are exponents of the higher ranges of 
religious life in the Mediterranean world in the New Testament 
period. But they also differ in such important respects as these 
we have listed. The literary form in which they come to us today 
is disparate in character. The proportional interest in cosmic 
speculation is vastly different. They disagree in their attitude 
toward asceticism. But is not this the greatest difference of all 
and the most determining one for their permanent religious value, 
that one looked back to a mere nebulous literary tradition, while 
the other was grounded in history and found in a personality the 
embodiment of the religious experience that it advocated ? 
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PARONOMASIAS ON THE NAME JERUSALEM 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ERUSALEM is the most famous city in the world’s thought and 

language, and yet, despite the fact that Semitic names are gene- 
rally ominous and so intelligible, the name of the Holy City has so 
far defied learned interpretation. And proportionately it has invited 
a kaleidoscopic variety of etymological and mystical explanation. 
The second element is indeed of a common Semitic root, but the 
ancient traditions vary as to the form and pronunciation of the first 
element, which is not patently Semitic. Over against the Hebrew 
Yerushalem, which itself was artificially developed into an appa- 
rent dual, Yerushalayim, the Akkadian offers Uru-salim, or 
-immu, for which we have the testimony not only of a late Assyrian 
historical text (Sennacherib’s prism) but also of the Amarna tab- 
lets. Also Professor Chiera has now discovered the word used as a 
personal proper name in a list of Sumerian names, which corrobo- 
rates the opinion of many scholars that we have in the nameanon- 
Palestinian, probably non-Semitic element. And this Eastern 
tradition has survived in the Syriac form of the name, Urishlem.1 


1 Professor Speiser has kindly collated for me the cases published by Chiera, 
in Publications of the Babylonian Section of the University Museum, XI. 1. 
They are listed under numbers 323—325: Uru-Silim, ‘City of peace,’ twice 
(no. 323); Uru-Silimmu, ‘my City of peace’, three times (no. 324); Uru-Silim- 
Gal, ‘City of great peace,’ three times (no 325). 
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The Holy City first occurs in the Bible in Gen. 14, with a cur- 
tailed form of its name, the second element Salem, the one element 
which could be at once etymologized by way of midrash; the city 
had to do with peace, shalém, just as its king Melkisedek’s name 
implied righteousness, as the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
comments, 71. It seems hardly ever to be questioned why this 
shorter form of the name is given upon its first occurrence, when 
there was every reason to clinch identification of the place with Je- 
rusalem, so as to claim the patriarch Abraham’s connection with it 
and his adoration of its primeval deity, the God Most High; and 
indeed that Jerusalem is meant is now generally acknowledged. 
But the reason is patent; according to the sacred tradition the first 
element of the name was not incorporated until the patriarch’s se- 
cond visit to the same environs for the sacrifice of his son Isaac, as 
narrated in Gen. 22. Here there is an evident play upon the phrase, 
v. 8, YHws yir’éh, ‘Y. will see,’ in the name Abraham gave to the 
place, v. 14, “Y.—yir’th,’ while the changes are rung upon the verb 
by the additional comment, variously interpreted, ‘in the mount of 
Y. it is to be seen,’ yéra’éh, or ‘inthe mount where Y. is to be seen.’ 
Now it is indifferent in this midrashic etymology what the syntax 
or which the verbal stem be, and commentators take too much 
trouble in proving or denying the appropriateness of these etymolo- 
gies. We may compare the interpretation of the sanctuary name, 
El-roi in the Hagar episode, c. 16, where the quite impossible text 
gives, “Have I even here seen the back(?) of him-that-sees- 
me ?.”” Now similarly and as evidently yir’eh and yera’eh in c. 22 
are paronomasias upon the element yeré in the name of our city. 
This has generally been overlooked by the commentators; of recent 
scholars I find that Delitzsch, Dillmann, Skinner, Procksch either 
ignore any etymological play, or (Dillmann) find the play upon 
Moriah. Nowack proposes a novel theory, that in the original form 
of the tradition the episode occurred at some otherwise unknown 
site which he names Yeru’el, and that the tradition was transferred 
to Jerusalem through the identity of the first element of the two 
names. But there is no valid reason to go beyond Jerusalem to ob- 
tain a local etymology of the first element of its name. And so with 
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this later episode in Abraham’s life that first element is accounted 
for, and consequently by the harmony of tradition which was work- 
ing in the composition of the book as we have it, only the other 
element of the name, Salem, could be used for the episode of c. 14. 
And this solution is offered in the literature which has best preserved 
the ancient traditional spirit, namely in Midrash Rabba to Gen. 
22 14; here the explanation is given that Shem called the place 
Shalem, but Abraham Yir’eh, and that the good Lord, in order to 
please them both, combined the two elements.? 

According to most modern critics ‘the Moriah’ in 22 2 is an inter- 
polation for identification with the later name of the temple hill, 
1 Ch. 31. If so, there can be no question of the equivalence of 
yir’eh with Yeru(shalem). But Moriah itself offers a secondary play 
upon the same root, as appears from that verse in Ch., “the mount 
Moriah where Yuwu (restored from the Greek) appeared (nir’ah).’* 
We may accordingly deduce that at the time of this composition the 
interpretation of “the appearance at Moriah” had not yet entered 
into Gen. 22. But this play was early made on the passage in Ge- 
nesis, where according to Jerome Symmachus translated Moriah 
by owracias, and Aquila, less positively, by catadavis.4 

The two elements of the name still remained distinct units in later 
and even Christian language. In Ps. 76 2 Salem stands in paral- 
lelism with Zion, and Heb. 7 1 plays on this antique name. In the 
Greek and Latin Onomastica Jerusalem is interpreted as dpacis 
etpivns, visio pacis.® 

It is generally accepted that another play upon the name Jerusa- 
lem appears in Ariel as applied tothat city inIs. 291.2. 7. The same 


2 Possibly in this etymology we have a reminiscence of the marriage of the 
ancient Jebus city on the Ophel and the temple hill to the north. For a trans- 
lation of the Midrash see Wiinsche, Der Midrasch Bereschit Rabba, p. 263. 

3 YuwH has been omitted in the Hebrew text for the same reason that 
in 22 14 the Massorah avoids allowing that Yuwu is to be seen. 

4 It may be noted as a matter of interest for this etymology for Moriah as 
from ra’ah that one phase of stem IV of the same root in Arabic is ’aura. 

5 See G. A. Smith, Jerusalem, 1, 258, n. 1, for references. Smith’s whole 
chapter (bk. 1, c. 9) on ‘the Name Jerusalem’ is an exemplary discussion. 
See also Vincent, ‘Les noms de Jérusalem,’ Mnemon, 6 (1912). 
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word occurs again in Hize. 43 15.. 16,¢where, on basis of an Arabic root, 
it is generally translated ‘hearth ;’ but the word would then be a com- 
posite strange in Hebrew, and must mean ‘God’s hearth.’ Whatever 
be the meaning of the word, there is the evident play between ’ari and 
yerti(Salem), ’el balancing *alem as an equivalent divine epithet, or, 
along with the opinion of many scholars, itself a divine name, Sa- 
lim.” Itmay be noted that there is a learned gloss in the margin of Co- 
dex Marchalianus(Q) tothe Ezekelian passage interpreting the Greek 
transliteration apm by the meanings, based upon our present 
Hebrew text, pas wou Beds, itor dpos Oeou; that is, Ariel is under- 
stood as Oriel (which reading indeed has been suggested by some 
scholars instead of Ariel). Now this interpretation would connect 
with the vocalization as we have it in the Akkadian-Syriac Ur-, and 
that tradition appears to have survived elsewhere in the Bible. The 
instance is in Is. 31 9, where the prophet speaks of Yaw “whose 
fire (dir) is in Jerusalem and his furnace (tannéir) in Zion.” Note 
that the rare word "ir is used, not the common ’é3, and apparently 
with intention. 


Passing into the Greek world the name was playfully graecized into 
“TepocoAvua, Latin Hierosolyma, as though ‘Holy-Solyma.’® Again 
we have two elements, as in the Hebrew, but now the first element, 


6 In v. 15 the word is given as har’el, i. e. ‘mount of God,’ altough here the 
Greek has apend as in v. 16, while the translations, including the Jewish Ver- 
sion, agree in rendering ‘hearth.’ Har’el is not, I take it, an error but an in- 
tentional change to make cross-reference to har YHwu, Gen. 22 14; and it 
would be the earliest instance of exegesis of the syntax in that phrase. 

7 A possible explanation of Ariel, and one that has been seriously proposed 
is ‘Lion of God.’ Might this interpretation have entered into the fugitive 
Priest Onias’s mind in locating his Egyptian temple at Leontopolis? The 
story in Josephus, AJ xiii 3, 3, makes him appeal to Scripture prophecy, to 
Isaiah specifically, the passage being generally identified in Is. 19 19ff. We 
may also compare Ps. 76 2, ‘in Salem is his lair,’ sukké, a word generaily used 
of a lion’s habitat. For completeness’ sake there may also be noted the 
midrashic interpretation of the name as now win, ‘possession of peace,’ e.g. 
Midrash Tehillim at Ps. 76 2. 

8 For the early occurrences see Smith, pp. 259ff; the form appears to go 
back to at least 300 B. C. The rough breathing must soon have been pop- 
ularly applied. 
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obscure in the Semitic, has been metamorphosed into a recogniz- 
able Greek word, the second, evident in the Semitic, has been ren- 
dered hopeless of interpretation. The former element predicates the 
holy nature of the city, legal title to which distinction was given in 
the charter granted to the city by Demetrius I in Jonathan’s favor, 
constituting the city formally as iepos cai adovdos (Josephus, AJ 
xiii, 3, 2). And so Philo boldly calls Jerusalem Hierapolis (Mangey, 
ii, 524). But for a play on the whole word we must go to the pungent 
wit of the malicious enemies of the Jews. In a passage in Contra 
Apionem, i, 34, which I do not find listed in the ample studies of 
our name, Josephus cites a foul-mouthed Graeco-Egyptian writer 
Lysimachus (probably first century B. C.; see Schiirer, GJV 3, 
535), who, at the end of a vicious attack upon “the scabby and le- 
prous” people of the Jews, tells how, because they robbed the tem- 
ples, ta iepa ovA@vras, their city, when they came to occupy it, 
was first called ‘Iepoovda. Josephus scented enough danger in the 
witticism to refute it seriously in the next chapter: “He did not 
understand that robbery of temples is not expressed by the same 
word and name among the Jews as it is among the Greeks.” The 
wit is paralleled by the obscene perversion by the Muslim populace 
in Jerusalem of the name of the Church of the Resurrection, kiyama, 
into kumdma, ‘dung.’® 

Outside of this witticism I know of no explanation of the second 
element Solyma. It is used by Josephus to render Salem, Gen. 14, 
he calls the Judaean hills the Solymitan mountains, etc.; and he 
cites Greek authors who used the word as commonplace. Indeed 
Solyma became a common name for Jerusaiem with the Latin 
writers of the Ist century A. D., whose vogue Josephus probably 
adopted in his own affected usage.! Doubtless this form arose by 
deduction of the element hiero-, now regarded as adjectival; the 
barbarous word Solyma became logically the name of the city. It 


® Lysimachus’s joke throws light upon the Apostle Paul’s accusation of 
Jews of his day, Rom. 2 22, 6 BdeAuzsdépevos tra eidwda iepocudcis; Jews, 
having no awe of Pagan holy things, evidently acted as receivers of stolen 
goods from the temples without religious scruple. 

10 See Smith, pp. 262f. 
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looks as if the vocalization of the word was a free musical growth. 
The plural, as which the Greek Hierosolyma is always treated, must 
represent the apparent dual of the Massorah. 

Finally it may be noted that in Latin Christendom and its Pro- 
testant daughters it is the second component of the name that has 
prevailed when the word is analyzed, the Salem of the language of 
piety. In the tradition of the Greek Church and of its sphere, in- 
cluding Islam, the element hieros has dominated. For the Muslim 
Jerusalem is simply al-Kuds, ‘the holy,’ Bait al-Makdis, etc. Thus 
the Palestinian vernacular preserves the first element of the an- 
cient name as filtered through the Greek. 
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STEPHEN’S SPEECH IN ACTS 


F. J. FOAKES JACKSON 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE apology or defence of Stephen before the Sanhedrin is 

. presumably intended to be an answer to the charge that he 
had spoken against the Temple and the Law and had declared that 
Jews of Nazareth would destroy the Holy Place and change the 
traditional customs of Israel. If so, the object of the speech is to 
convince the Sanhedrin: (1) That the history of God’s dealing 
with Israel is a continuous proof that He never confined Himself 
to one sacred spot but revealed Himself to patriarchs and prophets 
throughout the world in Mesopotamia, in Egypt and in the wilder- 
ness. This would emphasize the truth of what was declared by 
Solomon that the Most High does not dwell in houses made with 
hands, and that as the teaching of Jesus implied true worship was 
not bound up with the continuance of the Temple. (2) That Israel 
had been disobedient from the days of Moses and had treated both 
the Lawgiver and his Laws with equal contempt. How therefore 
could Stephen’s opponents affect a zeal for the Law which they and 
their fathers had continually disobeyed? The betrayal and murder 
of Jesus (the Righteous man) was only in keeping with the entire 
history of an apostate nation. It has been declared by many that 
this line of argument is a masterly one, and most orthodox com- 
mentators have maintained that the speech of Stephen had a 
powerful effect on the doctrine of the Apostle Paul, who heard it 
and received an indelible impression from the words of the first 
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martyr. Both these statements, however, the appropriateness of the 
speech to the occasion on which it was delivered, and its effect on 
the mind of St. Paul are open to question. 

Stephen is supposed to be addressing the supreme court of 
Israel presided over by the High Priest. Everyone of his audience 
was thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures and had no need 
to be reminded of the history of the nation. The object of the accus- 
ed must have been to prove that neither he nor his Master before 
him had blasphemed the Temple or the Law. Instead of taking 
this line of defence Stephen is represented as giving a summary 
of the patriarchal history with which everyone of his auditors 
was thoroughly familiar, and continuing with an account of the 
disobedience of their forefathers, which had long been the theme 
of psalm and prophecy. Unlike the prophets of old Stephen 
neither calls for repentance nor holds out any prospect of forgive- 
ness, but concludes with a violent denunciation of the sins of 
Israel from the time of Moses to his own day. 

It seems that such a speech is neither relevant to the occasion, 
nor in accordance either with what we are told of Jesus nor with 
the preaching of His Gospel as represented elsewhere in Acts. Nor 
is there anything in Stephen’s words similar to the teaching of 
St. Paul as reported in Acts or found in the epistles. The synagogue 
sermon (Acts 13) in which the apostle recapitulates the history of 
Israel is not in point. In the first place it was addressed to a 
mixed audience of Jews and gentiles in a remote town; and in 

the second its historical retrospect leads up to a declaration that 
- Jesus is the Christ, a salvation which cannot be found in the Law 
is offered. 

Another noticeable point is that in the entire speech of Stephen 
the name of Jesus is never mentioned and there is no allusion to 
a Messiah. The “Apology” socalled appears to be neither a de- 
fence of the faith nor even a Christian address but a general 
denunciation of the sins of Israel applicable to any period of its 
history. 

Nor would the narrative of Acts suffer if the speech were 
omitted altogether. Without it the account runs perfectly smoothly 
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6. 8 Now Stephen, who was full of grace and power, performed great 

9 wonders and miracles among the people. Some of those who 

belonged to the socalled synagogue of the Libyans, The Cyrenians, 

and the Alexandrians, as well as to that of the Cilicians and Asiatics, 

started a dispute with Stephen, but they could not meet the wisdom 

and the Spirit with which he spoke. They then instigated the 

people to say, ‘We have heard him taiking blasphemy against 
Moses and God.’ 

In this way they excited the people, the elders, and the scribes, 
who rushed on him, dragged him away, and took him before the 
Sanhedrin. 

They also brought forward false witnesses to say, “This fellow 
is never done talking against this Holy Place and the Law.’ Why, 
we have heard him say that Jesus the Nazarene will destroy this 
Place and change the customs handed down to us by Moses!’ 

Then all who were seated in the Sanhedrin fixed their eyes on 
him, and saw that his face shone like the face of an angel. And he, 
full of the holy Spirit, gazed up at heaven and saw the glory of 
God and Jesus standing at God’s right hand. ‘Look,’ he said, 
“T see heaven open and the Son of man standing at God’s right 
hand!” 

With a loud shriek they shut their ears and rushed at him like 
one man. Putting him outside the city, they proceeded to stone 
him (the witnesses laid their clothes at the feet of a youth called 
Saul). 

So they stoned Stephen, who called on the Lord, saying, “Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit!’ Then he knelt down and cried aioud, 
‘Lord, let not this sin stand against them!’ With these words he 
slept the sleep of death. (Dr. Moffatt’s translation) 


The omission of the speech brings out the intentional parallelism 
between the trial of Jesus and of His protomartyr and we cannot 
fail to notice how closely the two narratives correspond. The 
accusation of the false witnesses regarding the Temple is identical. 
Stephen saw “The Son of Man standing at God’s right hand” and 
Jesus declared that His judges will see the Son of Man sitting at 
the right hand of power (Mark 14 62, Matt 26 64, Luke 22 69, 
Acts 7 56), Stephen prays Lord Jesus receive my Spirit (Acts 7 59), 
and Jesus commends his soul to the Father (Luke 23 46). Both 
pray for their murderers (Luke 23 34, Acts 7 60). The insertion 
of the speech certainly detracts from the impressive character of 
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the description of the death of Stephen, and Stephen’s words 
contrast unfavourably with the dignified silence of the Christ 
before the High Priest. 

If this bold omission is permissible, it remains to propound a 
theory how the Apology of Stephen came to be inserted by the 
author of Acts. It has already been remarked that its tone is that 
of the Old Testament. We are reminded by it of Psalm 77 (Give 
ear O my people to my Law) and of Psalms 105 (O Give thanks 
unto the Lord; call upon his name), and 106, especially vv. 1s—as. 
Is it possible that Luke took some old prophecy denouncing the 
sins of Israel and put it into the mouth of Stephen as, in his opinion 
suitable to the occasion? We are irresistibly reminded of the 
Magnificat which the evangelist attributes to the Blessed Virgin, 
or perhaps to Elizabeth. In it we have a thoroughly Old Testament 
ode based on the prayer of Hannah (1. Samuel 2 i—10) and the 
same may be perhaps said of the Benedictus of Zacharias (Luke 1 
68—79). 

We have a later example of a similar literary device. The 


Apology of Aristides was recovered in a Syriac translation by 
Rendel Harris and shortly afterwards Dr. Armitage Robinson 
found that the original Greek had been inserted as the speech of 
the soothsayer Barlaam in the comparatively well known Acts of 
Barlaam and Josaphat. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE NUMBERS IN THE 
HISTORICAL BOOKS OF 0. T. 


SALO BARON 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


became interested in the problem of the numbers in the First 
Prophets and the Book of Chronicles only incidentally while col- 
lecting material for a study on the “Israelitish Population in the 


Period of the Kings.” My extensive essay on the subject, written 
in Hebrew, has been for a long time in the hands of the editors 
of the H. P. Chajes Memorial Volume in Vienna, but has not yet 
appeared in print. I accepted, therefore, with pleasure, the invi- 
tation of the editors of this Journal to publish the short communi- 
cation which I had submitted to the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis at its last annual convention, concerning the results of 
my investigations on the numbers treated, in detail, in the first 
chapter of that essay. 

In my study of the population problems I was facing the diffi- 
culty that, with a few exceptions, no external evidence was avail- 
able and that I had to rely for most figures upon the authority of 
the Biblical statements. Two questions necessarily arose: 1) how 
far are the numbers found in the historical books of O. T. authen- 
tic, which means how far can we regard the figures given in our 
texts as rendering those in the original sources, and 2) provided 
even that they are authentic, how reliable are they, or how well in- 
formed were the authors of those sources from which the redactors 

19 
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of the Biblical books have derived their information. The answer 
to the second problem could be given only after an investigation—at 
least as far as pertinent to our question—of the general social and 
economic conditions of the country, a brief discussion of which I 
give in the second chapter of my essay. 

In order to find a solution for the first question I collected ail 
the Biblical references to numbers in the historical books of O. T. 
indicative of the one or the other aspect of the population problem 
in the period of the Kings. I took into account only the numbers 
concerning the population as such, the army, unvoluntary and 
voluntary labor, cities, families etc.; occasionally I also included 
the figures on sacrifices or on the amount of taxes etc., because 
they too may give important indications as to the number of the 
inhabitants. On the other hand, numbers concerning dates, such 
as the years of the reign of a certain king or the days of a month 
of a certain event, as well as those concerning measurements, for 
instance in the construction of the Temple, from which no de- 
duction regarding population can be made, I omitted altogether. 
Also when the figures became rather a denomination for a group 
as in the case of the three or the thirty heroes of David, I mentio- 
ned only one instance as particularly remarkable. 

With all these limitations I assembled not less than 340 verses 
containing numbers, some of them containing indeed more than 
one number. Then I tried to establish the existing variants in 
either the Hebrew manuscripts or the Greek, Syriac, Latin or Ara- 
maic versions as well as in the occasional references of Josephus. 
As to the Hebrew manuscripts I used as a basis Kennicott with the 
few additions to be found in the editions of Ginsburg, Beer and 
Kittel, the latter being very incomplete in this regard. Only when 
among the several hundreds of manuscripts and editions which 
were in front of Kennicott there was one single Hebrew text dif- 
fering from the Massorah, I disregarded it. Usually it was a simple 
lapsus of the copyist. 

The result was truly astonishing. Out of the 340 verses 260 had no 
variants whatsoever. Of the remaining 60 verses only 7 had vari- 
ants in Hebrew manuscripts, 1 in Aquila, 8 in Syr., 5 in V, 7 in Jos., 
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while the vast majority, namely 52, had variants in LXX. The 
following list will give these results more in detail: 
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This result is even more remarkable, if we take into conside- 
ration the well-known fact that copyists are more likely to make 
errors in numbers than in words of any other kind. Indeed, the 
every-day experience shows us that a dictation is often distorted 
by the hearer in regard to numbers, that a repetition of a number 
from memory is usually the least exact of all and, what is most im- 
portant, a different number usually does not change the meaning of 
the sentence. Therefore, as a rule, neither the copyist nor the cor- 
rector are struck by the incongruency of the meaning when a num- 
ber had been changed as they are when any other word is substi- 
tuted. This experience is particularly common among classical phi- 
lologians in their investigations of many comparatively young co- 
pies of ancient sources. 

Nonetheless here, I repeat, in only seven out of 340 there are 
variations in the Hebrew manuscripts and editions themselves. 
Moreover, only one verse shows variants in six manuscripts and 
editions while the other verses show differences in only 2—4 texts out 
of several hundred. Such a power did the sacred character of the 
Scriptures exert on the minds of the copyists throughout the ages! 

Of the different versions we have seen that T. has no variants 
whatever, as compared with the massoretic text. Aq. the other 
Jewish rabbinic version has only one, Syr. 8 and V. 5 variae lectio- 
nes. Josephus, who speaks merely of certain facts in their histori- 

19* 
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cal connection and frequently has the opportunity to mention one 
or another figure recorded in the Bible, differs from O. T. only in 
seven instances. 

The chief number of variants is to be found, as we have seen, in 
LXX. But even here in 4 out of the 52 verses the variants appear 
only in Lucian representing, as well known, the least reliable text 
of the LXX, while both codices A and B agree with M. In 25 other 
cases either A or B agree with M. Indeed in 6 of those 29 verses the 
reason for the variant is none other than the omission of a whole 
part of a sentence by virtue of a homoioteleuton. Thus there remain 
only 23 verses in which LXX really differs from M. 

In my essay I went through all the verses in which there are 
variants of any kind and I saw that in most cases a more or less ob- 
vious tendency of the translator was responsible for the change 
and not a different reading in his own source. Only in the three 
verses in which LXX changes the massoretic 30 into 70 as well as 
in the two verses where M reads 80, while LXX has only 50 there 
seems to be essentially a mistake of the copyist. In many instances 


it can be shown that the translator consciously changed the 
reading on account of certain difficulties which appeared to him 
in the massoretic text. 


Another curious result of these investigations is that we find the 
largest number of variants in I Sam. and I K. and the smallest in 
Jud. and Chr. Particularly this latter point is very important, be- 
cause it appears, at least at the first glance, that the Greek trans- 
lators treated with more reverence the text of Chr. than that of 
Sam. and K. If this should be explained by the progress of the 
canonization of the Scriptures during the 2. century B. C., so that 
in the decades which elapsed between the translation of the First 
Prophets and that of Chr. the attitude of the translators to the re- 
ceived text became more conservative, we find an even more stri- 
king phenomenon: In six cases where there are differences in num- 
bers between Sam. and K. on one hand and Chr. on the other, 
LXX steadily gives preference to the reading of Chr. and corrects 
accordingly the texts in the Prophets. Thus the translators of the 
latter around 200 B. C., already regarded Chr. as a highly canoni- 
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cal source, if we shall not accept the less probable assumption that 
both LXX and Chr. derived their figures from a common source. 
Of course, these few indications are not sufficient to prove any- 
thing by themselves, but, added to a line of similar arguments, 
they may prove to be of assistance in the discussion on the pro- 
blem of Chr. on which a certain reorientation seems to be neces- 
sary for many reasons. 

The most important result for me, however, was, that at least 
from the beginning of the Era on the numbers Christran given in 
the massoretic text, have undergone practically no changes at the 
hands of the copyists, and that even for centuries before they were 
moreor less uniform, corresponding to those in our received texts. Mo- 
reover it happens that just those figures which are of primary im- 
portance for the population problems show a still smaller propor- 
tion of variants than that indicated in our general list. 
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MONG the questions raised by any consideration of the com- 
position of the Fourth Gospel, none is more important, and 
none is more neglected, than the question: To what type of lite- 
rary composition does it belong? Because in our Bibles it is label- 
led “gospel” and follows three other documents similarly labelled, 


it has almost universally been taken for granted that it is a doc- 
ument of essentially the same type as these three predecessors, i. e., 
a setting forth of the work and message of Jesus in narrative 
form. On the surface, of course, it seems to be that, and few have 
cared here to look much below the surface, however detailed have 
been investigations into other aspects of the gospel. 

After the prologue, the Fourth Gospel begins with some presen- 
tation of John Baptist, as does every other primitive account of 
Jesus known to us, and goes on with a picture of Jesus teaching, 
healing, winning disciples, moving about in Galilee and Judea, 
drawing the increasing opposition of the Jewish ecclesiastical lead- 
ers, finally arrested in Jerusalem on the eve of the Passover, cru- 
cified under Pontius Pilate on Golgatha, only to rise from the grave 
and appear to chosen friends a few days later. Closer comparison 
with the synoptic narrative shows, of course, that apart from this 
general likeness in large outline, likeness in detail is almost en- 
tirely lacking. There is an opening section on John the Baptist, 
and a considerable closing section on the Passion with its prelimi- 
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naries and its sequel; between these termini there are two, possib- 
ly three, wonder-stories with synoptic parallels. Aside from these 
four (or five) points, the material presented by the fourth evan- 
gelist is wholly new; and, what is even more striking, within pre- 
cisely these four (or five) coincidental sections the variations in de- 
tail are far more striking than even the large discrepance in the 
bulk of the materia]. All this is of common knowledge, though 
seldom given its full force. 

And not here lies the real divergence of the Johannine Gospel 
from its predecessors. That real divergence lies in the fact that 
in no sense is the Fourth Gospel in form a narrative at all. The others 
are; homiletic or edifying narrative, to be sure; a narrative not 
always of quite literal fact, no doubt, but in form and composition 
a genuine narrative. Whatever process of “redaction” (word be- 
loved of critics today) took place, in the end the product is a story 
written or composed straight ahead, in some sort of purposed se- 
quence. Now, the Fourth Gospel cannot possibly be written 
straight ahead as a narrative. The simple recognition of this fact 
would save many a futile attempt at “interpretation” of its se- 
quence. It is not a narrative. 

I do not mean that it is not a narrative of fact; I am not now 
concerned with the historicity of its content. Everything stated 
there may have literally happened just so, or every detail may be 
a purely fictitious creation of the author’s fancy; in either case the 
fact or the fancy is not presented as a narrative. It is not a narra- 
tive any more than Hamlet or the Song of Solomon or Faust is a 
narrative. What it tells it does not tell as items in a story; its suc- 
cession has no relation to the sequences of a life-experience or the 
development of a plot. As Professor Bacon says,! “There is neither 
order nor connection, nor do events entail their consequences.” 
There is throughout no progress of event or conception, no change 
of attitude, no perspective. Material in one chapter might quite 
as well (and very often much better!) stand in another, and a 
wholesale rearrangement of sequences is the first temptation that 
assails every student. What stands near the end would be as much 

1 Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, 1910, p. 12. 
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in place near the beginning, and vice versa. Indeed, much that 
we are instinctively sure belongs near the end stands near the be- 
ginning. In the first chapter (vs. 41) Simon Peter is converted, 
before he has ever seen or heard of Jesus, by the bald declaration 
of his brother Andrew, ‘‘We have found the Messiah!’’ And in the 
second chapter, the second deed recorded in Jesus’ career is that 
cleansing of the temple which this writer knows quite as well as 
the synoptic writers or ourselves was the prelude to the crucifixion. 
Much more of this sort of thing might, of course, be pointed out. 

Similar observations could be made in regard to the language of 
the speeches of the gospel. The chief characters all speak alike; 
only if the speaker is directly named can the speech be assigned to 
Jesus rather than to John the Baptist, and where the discourse 
of either is replaced by that of the evangelist it is at times wholly 
impossible to say. Who says the great words of 316, “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life”? Who 
says, “The Father loveth the Son and hath given all things into his 
hand. He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life, but he that 
obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abi- 
deth on him’’? (3 ssf.) We cannot tell. 

Is it narrative for concrete episodes to fade out into homiletic 
monologue as does the Nicodemus dialogue ? Can we call the follow- 
ing sequence narrative? “He that believeth on the Son hath 
eternal life, but he that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him. When therefore the Lord knew 
that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus was making and bapti- 
zing more disciples than John,” etc. (3 3s-4 1.) Or this, beginning 
with words spoken in Jerusalem, “If ye believed Moses, ye would 
believe me, for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his writings 
how shall ye believe my words? After these things Jesus went 
away to the other side of the sea of Galilee” (5 46-6 1)? We must 
not forget that our chapter divisions, which obscure these abrupt 
lacunae from the average reader, are no part of the text, but are 
a modern device for introducing something like analysis into an 
incoherent flow of material. 
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Can this have been a planned sequence, “Those of the Pharisees 
who were with him heard these things and said unto him, Are we 
also blind? Jesus said unto them, If ye were blind, ye would have 
no sin, but now ye say, We see, your sin remaineth. Verily, verily 
I say unto you, He that entereth not by the door into the fold of 
the sheep, but climbeth up some other way, the same is a thief 
and a robber. But he that entereth in by the door is the shepherd 
of the sheep,” etc. (9 40-101)? Or this, from the scene after the 
last supper, where, in answer to Peter’s protest of undying loyalty, 
Jesus says, “Wilt thou lay down thy life for me? Verily, verily I 
say unto thee, The cock shall not crow, till thou hast denied me 
thrice. Let not your heart be troubled,” ete. (13 ss—14 1)? 

There are plenty of other illustrations of the same thing. It is 
obvious that the material is not current narrative, running on in 
some connected and progressive sequence, but a series of indepen- 
dent blocks, arranged now in an order often quite accidental and 
meaningless, an order which, quite certainly, had the author been 
able to complete his work for publication, would have been com- 
pletely recast in accordance with some rational scheme. At pre- 
sent the whole is immobile, static, raw, inorganic material. Com- 
mentators have frequently likened it to the flat surface of a pain- 
ting, as compared with the plastic scenes of the synoptics, which 
have contour, relief, light and shade, the three dimensions of sculp- 
ture, as of external reality. Baldensperger® spoke of the Gospel as 
having “die Fixitét .. emes Frescogemildes.” I heard Harnack 
make the same observation in lectures in Berlin in 1902, and I note 
it not infrequently in the more recent books. . 

Another form of art, then, from the synoptic gospels. They are 
sculpture, this is fresco-painting; they are narrative, this is—what ? 
My answer is: drama. Not, let me hasten to say, completed, con- 
structed drama; that would quite contradict all the observations 
we have made as to the lack of any action, plot, or culmination. I 
mean only, a miscellany of material conceived dramatically, pas- 
sages, dialogue, monologue, sketches of setting, of characters, of 
exits and entrances, of time and place and such like. 

2 Prolog des Vierten Evangeliums, 1898, p. 118, note 1. 
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Elsewhere I have set forth my impression that the Fourth Gospel 
is a collection of material not edited by its author into final shape 
for publication. My point now is that this material was conceived 
not as narrative, not as parallel in any way to the synoptic 
writings, but as a series of dramatic scenes. It is not to be read, 
but to be seen and heard. Its men and women are not characters 
in a story, but persons of a play; they are, therefore, not rounded 
out into all the multifarious humanity of real men and women; 
each is a symbol, is the embodiment of an idea; beyond that he 
has no existence; other sides of his personality are simply not 
sketched or even hinted. Is it not so? Is not the whole of this 
great material conceived thus to present ideas? Is it not a set of 
dramatic symbols ? 

The thesis presented might be argued in great detail from the 
way the persons are sketched, from the way they appear and disap- 
pear, from the way they speak and the actual lines they speak, 
from the illuminating observation, which once stated, it is hard 
not to share, that they are, one and all, just masks, just per-sonae, 
through which sounds the message of the dramatist. From many 
other points of view the same thing might be argued: from the 
time and place references, from the abruptness of transitions from 
scene to scene, from the even more abrupt closing of scenes, as by 
the swift descent of a curtain, in mid-speech and mid-action, from 
the part played by action as itself the symbol of profound mean- 
ings, and that played by dialogue and monologue, from the fact, 
indeed, that the gospel is here a spoken gospel, a gospel of the pub- 
lic utterance—“these things have I spoken unto you” is the chief 
person’s own summary (seven times repeated) of his part—marked 
by a quite extraordinary use of words designating speech. Each of 
these and of many other lines might be profitably followed, and 
shall be, I hope, on occasion. I want now, however, simply to make 
the general point. 

It may be well at this juncture to state that I claim no great 
merit of originality for my proposal of this way of reading the gos- 


3 C. R. Bowen: Comments on the Fourth Gospel, Anglican Theological Re- 
view, January, 1930. 
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pel. The word “dramatic” is a frequent one in any treatment of 
“John.” There is R. H. Strachan’s book, The Fourth Evangelist: 
Dramatist or Historian ? (1925), but it hardly goes beyond a gene- 
tal statement like “the Gospel is conceived in dramatic form,” 
which has reference chiefly to the contrasts of Light and Darkness, 
Life and Death, Belief and Unbelief, which so clearly mark its pa- 
ges. B. W. Robinson, in his excellent treatise (The Gospel of John, 
1925) goes a little farther in his perception of the fact that “John 
throws what he has to say into the form of dramatic dialogue again 
and again” (p. 150), but the general impression made upon Robin- 
son by the material is of notes, not carefully edited, of popular 
conversational homily. In the little book of Herbert and Carl Pu- 
rinton, Literature of the New Testament (1925) there is a chapter 
(25) which gives a dramatic arrangement of the Gospel in five acts, 
with prologue and epilogue, which is suggestive as far as it goes, 
but is lacking in any discussion of detail. In the fifth chapter of 
Lord Charnwood’s book, in the midst of a strenuous insistence 
upon the historical character of the work and its authorship by the 
eyewitness apostle, there comes to expression the literary man’s 
perception of the dramatic conception of the whole. “One man 
has very often written as drama what another had written or told 
as a history or tale. Shakespeare and all the Greek tragedians did 
this, and I must ask later whether something analogous has not 
happened here” (p. 62). “This fact by. itself need not trouble us 
much; even in a literal drama about history, the question of its 
worth as history depends upon the attitude of the dramatist to the 
event and the fulness of his probable knowledge” (p. 68). “This is 
a work of very elaborate and very conscious art... It may be 
compared to a great drama, though the comparison need not be 
pressed too hard. In a way, it reminds one of a great piece of 
music” (p. 61). But beyond such general suggestions Lord Charn- 
wood does not go. In his judgment, I suppose, my own more defi- 
nite proposals would be pressing the comparison too hard. 

In any case, the justification for the view suggested must be 
found in the measure in which the actual material of the Gospel 
fits into it. General considerations aside, we must “try it on.” In 
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attempting any outline of the Gospel on the assumption that it is 
essentially dramatic, we must bear in mind that the proposal in- 
volves the conviction that the material was not, prior to publication, 
edited into final and well-ordered shape. It is a collection of stuff 
for a book, rather than a book quite written out. That not every 
passage will fit smoothly into the dramatic scheme is obvious; no 
less so that at times we shall seem to be doing violence to our ma- 
terial. But we must bear with that, until we ascertain whether 
the general idea has any real foothold in the text before us. In 
what follows, there is only an attempt, purposely very tentative 
and very loose, to see how far the first three chapters lend themsel- 
ves to the dramatic hypothesis. This may be a sufficient sample 
from which students may judge whether the idea is fallacious, or 
is worth following up. 

To begin with, there is that remarkable initial passage of eighteen 
verses, to which scholarship has inevitably, without a dissenting 
voice, given the title Prologue. Prologue: the word suggests the 
preface to a play; just as clearly the verses themselves suggest a 
striking of the great major chords whose harmony is to vibrate un- 
til the last curtain falls. The Prologue raises a thousand questions 
of text and interpretation; it needs, and has, a whole literature of 
its own. But that it is a Prologue, the overture to a drama, not 
the first chapter in a biographical narrative, is here our main con- 
cern. We may, if we will, consider it spoken by the Evangelist, 
before the curtain rises on the action. Its first words are év apxn; 
its last, appropriately enough, éxeivos éEnyjcato. The latter word 
belongs to the vocabulary of drama; it describes the symbolic ac- 
tion by which the mystagogue sets forth to the candidates the hid- 
den meanings of the cult as represented in the mystery-spectacles. 
The verb is aorist, e€nyjoaro; not “hath declared him,” as our 
English translation has it (A. V., R. V. and Am. R. V.), but: 
“played the réle, acted it out”’, with no pronoun object. The mean- 
ing is, “in the following drama performed the revealing action.” 

The first scene of the dramatic material itself is prior to the ap- 
pearance of Jesus at all. As it stands it is 1 19-28. It is captioned, 
“The witness of John.” The curtain rises on a setting not descri- 
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bed, at a time not indicated, at a place identified only in an ap- 
pended note at the end (vs. 2s) as Bethany beyond Jordan, where 
John was baptizing. If this seems an awkward place for the stage- 
direction, we may think of it as a note set down provisionally there, 
to be worked more correctly into the dramatic structure in the fi- 
nal writing. We find such stage-directions, i. e., notes of time and 
place and circumstances, set down apparently wherever they hap- 
pened to occur to the dramatist, often, as here, at the end, often 
at the beginning or intruding awkwardly into the midst of the 
action or dialogue. On the stage in this first scene (it would be 
extraordinarily easy to play it now) we see first of all the figure of 
John (we call him the Baptist, remembering the Synoptics, but 
the fourth Evangelist never uses this epithet). Any description of 
his person, dress, bearing, we must also furnish for ourselves from 
our synoptic memories; none is here given.* There he stands, do- 
minating the stage. At one side stands a little group of character- 
istic Jewish ecclesiastics, priests and Levites, the committee of de- 
legates from Jerusalem. Their costume and general appearance is 
easily supplied; it is not here described. The scene is but a brief 
dialogue. Who art thou? I am not the Christ, and the rest of it. 
The curtain falls on John’s words, “‘whose shoelatchet I am not 
worthy to unloose.”’ 

There is a lapse of twenty-four hours between this scene and the 
next, duly stated. The curtain rises on the same setting as in scene 
one. The Jerusalem committee has disappeared, but John stands 
there as before, looking off stage into the wings. We follow where 
his eyes are fixed, and see, as he sees, the figure of Jesus (unde- 
scribed) walking slowly, majestically, on to the stage toward John. 
It is his first appearance. He does not speak, but as he comes, John 
breaks the silence. ide 6 auvos Tov Oeow, with the extended hand 

4 It is a very common procedure of “John” thus to assume behind his 
scenes, setting and background given by the synoptic writers, but nowhere 
by himself. The classic instance is, of course, 3 24, “for John was not yet 
cast into prison,” the only reference in his pages to the Baptist’s imprison- 
ment. In the opening scenes of chapter one, the setting—a level place on 


Jordan’s banks—is thus to be supplied; this would automatically be done 
by every reader familiar with the earlier accounts. 
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and pointing finger which go with ide. As the solemn words of his 
testimony die away, “this is the Son of God”, the curtain falls on 
the scene, so impressive in its simplicity. 

Again twenty-four hours elapse; again the same setting meets 
our eyes as the curtain lifts. Again John stands there expectantly, 
this time with two of his disciples (undescribed) beside him. Again 
appears the figure of Jesus, walking onto the stage; again the point- 
ing hand and the testimony ide 6 auvos Tov Ocov. Now Jesus, 
striding in solemn silence by, has passed John and his two com- 
panions. The latter, at their master’s words, turn and begin to 
follow Jesus as he walks toward the far end of the stage. A mo- 
ment the three walk silently thus, leaving John a deserted and 
eloquently wistful figure where he stood. Then Jesus turns and 
speaks—his first words in the Gospel—and very full of import they 
are meant to be. ri Cyretre, what are you looking for? That is 
the point. All these people who came as seekers to the Christian 
Church, what were they looking for? Probably they do not all 
clearly know; but they are drawn to seek some companionship 
with Jesus, the Christians’ master. In his presence their neéd and 
his ability to supply it will alike become clearer. This tiny dia- 
logue is profoundly suggestive. What is it that you seek? Rabbi 
(i. e. Teacher, for it is a teaching on the dark problems of life and 
destiny that in the evangelist’s view is at once what men most need 
and what Christ has to give), Teacher, where do you dwell? Come 
and see. That is all. Implicitly, of course, the words convey: We 
would come to your home with you. Come along. So they come. 
We see the three go out together, and as the curtain falls the dra- 
matist tells us what we scarcely need to be told: they not merely 
saw where he dwelt, they went in with him and remained the rest 
of that day. Curious is the note of time: it was about four P. M., 
in itself a dramatic item, and doubtless of a symbolic import into 
which we cannot here further inquire. 

Verses 40-42 give the impression of being a part of the section 
which began with vs. 35, relating, as they do, the subsequent action 
of Andrew, expressly identified as one of the two who had gone to Je- 
sus’ abode. And the +7 éravpiov, which is at this point the clear 
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mark of transition to a new scene, does not come until vs. 43. Yet 
the episode of the bringing of Simon to Jesus by his brother is not 
worked up into full drama-form like the context, into which it fits 
with some awkwardness. It is chronologically difficult, between 
“that day” and “the morrow”. Such passages are undeniably a 
difficulty for any theory of the Gospel as a well-ordered drama, 
but they are precisely the data on which the suggestion is based 
that we have a collection of material, conceived as stuff for dra- 
matic use, but only partly edited and worked up into final form. 
They represent data between scenes already written up, themsel- 
ves as yet only notes. There are, of course, many such. 

1 43-51 is, however, a single and unified dramatic scene like the 
two with which the Gospel began. It begins like its immediate pre- 
decessors with the ry éravptov, the lapse of twenty-four hours. Its 
named characters, besides Jesus, are Peter, Philip and Nathanael. 
Doubtless Andrew also, were the stage-directions complete, would 
be there standing behind his Master; probably also his anonymous 
colleague, who with him had left John for Jesus. In that case the 
group of disciples with Jesus would be five: the one unnamed, An- 
drew, Peter, Philip and Nathanael. We should probably act the 
scene most effectively as follows. As the curtain rose, Jesus would 
be seen standing toward one end of the stage, accompanied by the 
two followers who had stayed with him during the closing hours of 
the preceding day. Enter Simon Peter (for he is surely intended 
as the subject of the verbs in vs. 43, who had a mind to return to 
Galilee and first found his fellow townsman Philip)®. Enter Simon 
Peter with Philip, whom he has “found” as he himself had been 
“found” by Andrew. There is a brief presentation; Jesus says 
only: Follow me, and Philip is an apostle. Now for the first time 
we become aware that the other end of the stage, or the background, 
has been gradually filling with a somewhat numerous company of 
miscellaneous folk, a kind of chorus or audience, thought of as not 
of Jesus’ following. To this group Philip steps, and singling out 
one man (his name is given as Nathanael) among them, he declares, 
We have found him of whom Moses in the law, and the pro- 

5 Cf. C. R. Bowen, in JBL, XLIITI (1924), pp. 25f. 
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phets wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph! Can anything 
good come out of Nazareth? asks Nathanael in surprise. Come 
and see, replies Philip, as Jesus had replied to Andrew and his 
friend the day before. So out from the crowd, across the stage to 
where Jesus and his three disciples stand waiting, comes Nathanael, 
led by Philip. As they approach, Jesus fixes his eyes on Natha- 
nael and says, Behold an Israelite indeed in whom there is no 
guile. The rest of the dialogue we know so well, closing as it does 
so abruptly with the reference to the angels of God ascending and 
descending upon the Son of Man. As these words fall from Jesus’ 
lips, the curtain drops; the scene is over. 

Four such scenes have passed before us, on four successive days. 
Jesus has appeared, has won five disciples and is now about to 
start with them for Galilee. We are not surprised, therefore, that 
when the curtain rises on the next scene we are in Galilee. In a 
narrative some formula of transition, suggesting the journey, would 
have been in place; in a succession of dramatic scenes it is, of 
course, unnecessary. There is a lapse this time of three days; this 
scene, therefore, marks the end of the first week in the action of 
the drama, a point clearly intended by the dramatist, of a signifi- 
cance we cannot now stop to determine. 

The rise of the curtain reveals a brilliant scene, the gayety and 
color of a Palestinian wedding feast. The setting would readily be 
visualized by any ancient reader. In any case the occasion is not 
significant nor in any way stressed. Any other festival would have 
done as well. At no point is any use made of the symbolism of the 
marriage; the bride is not even mentioned, and though a line is ad- 
dressed to the bridegroom at the end, he does not respond, and is 
addressed merely in his quality as host. It is the guests who are 
important; there is a wedding only to furnish the occasion for the 
act. Particularly is one guest important; for his sake are the bride 
and groom eclipsed. The persons of the scene in the order of their 
appearance are given as the mother of Jesus (how strange that her 
name Mary is never mentioned by this evangelist!—a point over- 
looked by many eminent expounders)—the mother of Jesus. then 
Jesus himself, then his disciples. How many of the latter? Since 
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the material is not yet arranged in proper chronolcgical sequence, 
we have no reason for limiting the number to the five won in the 
- first chapter. Nor have we any compelling reason against such li- 
mitation. But when we meet “his disciples”, with no differentia- 
tion, as here, my feeling is that the traditional group of twelve was 
in the writer’s mind. At one side of the room stand the six great 
stone water pots and all about bustle the busy servants bringing 
food and drink to the festive guests. The action is familiar. The 
mother speaks twice, once to her Son, once to the servants. Jesus 
speaks thrice, once to his mother, twice to the servants. The only 
other speech is the attestation given by the ruler of the feast to 
the excellence of the miraculous wine. Six brief speeches, a mini- 
mum of action; was ever so impressive drama set forth with such 
economy of effects? But all the more is it evident from the very 
structure and stark simplicity of the scene, that what we have is 
drama, and by no possibility narrative. 

Verse 11 is the evangelist’s comment on his scene and its result 
on those who first witnessed it. This latter, of course, is meant to 
suggest what should be its effect on those who read or hear or wit- 
ness it in his presentation. After the transitional comment of 
verse 12, 2 new scene is offered in verses 13-22, the famous “clean- 
sing of the temple.” Its position here at the opening of Jesus’ mis- 
sion has always been a difficulty for readers who knew their Syn- 
optics. We may well doubt if the author meant to imply that the 
episode took place thus early. But it was one of the scenes which 
he had well in mind and had written among the first, so that it is 
found near the front of his mass of notes. Had he really been able 
to write out his work in final form he might perhaps have placed 
it where it belongs, as do the Synoptics. But in view of the way 
the succeeding context is linked to it for a considerable distance 
ahead, this seems to me far from certain. The scene itself is dra- 
matic enough, and there are some properties not found in the syn- 
optic parallel, notably the scourge of small cords. So the dialogue 
is new; but how brief—two speeches of Jesus and two of “the Jews.” 
Yet we feel no brevity or inadequacy; we are conscious that a big 
scene with farreaching significance has been played before us. 

20 
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Verse 22 is again the author’s comment on the disciples’ reaction to 
this scene, and as before, is meant as suggestion for the reaction 
of the reader. 

Stephen Langton (if it was he) certainly blundered here when he 
cut up the New Testament into chapters seven hundred odd years 
ago. The third chapter should begin with 2 23, which, with the two 
following verses, is an inseparable part of the Nicodemus scene 
which ends with 3 21. The verses read like the author’s sketch or 
summary of the content and meaning of the scene which follows. 
Nicodemus is chosen as the type and illustration of the many in 
Jerusalem who “believed” on the evidence of “signs” which Je- 
sus was doing, without being such believers as could in the end be 
relied upon, men whose lack of fundamental conviction lay open 
to the complete psychological insight of Jesus. The scene itself is 
a dialogue, soon passing into a monologue. The costume and bear- 
ing of Nicodemus are sufficiently indicated by the one descriptive 
phrase dpywv trav’ Iovdaiwv; the nocturnal setting by the one word 
vuxtos; the place is any room in Jerusalem. In the light of the 
flickering lamp two figures are seen upon the stage, each clearly 
characterized and recognizable. Nicodemus has the opening speech, 
“Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God” and the 
rest. The reply of Jesus here, as is usual in this Gospel, takes no 
account of the other’s words, but states in clear blunt fashion his 
own thesis for the interview. “Except one be born again, he can- 
not see the Kingdom of God.” Two more sentences Nicodemus 
speaks, both interrogative, both incredulous. And with that Ni- 
codemus’ part is played; he has served his purpose, has given the 
cue for Jesus’ pronouncement. He now simply vanishes from the 
scene. Certainly after verse 12 there is no longer any pretence that 
he is present as the auditor to whom Jesus’ words are directed. 
Those words go on without reference to him or to the query which 
brought him on his nocturnal quest. Each of the two persons of 
this scene thus speaks three times, the last speech of Jesus soon 
becoming a monologue addressed to the audience. In the midst of 
this monologue, the curtain abruptly falls (vs. 21). 

The next scene (3 22-36) is in its composition much the same as 
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the preceding. Its first verses (22-25) are the author’s summary 
of the setting and occasion of the scene, such information as is vi- 
tally necessary to our understanding of action and speeches. The 
dialogue, if such it may be called, is again of the simplest and most 
impressive sort. Followers of the Baptist, jealous for his repu- 
tation, come with a complaint about the superior vogue of Jesus, 
to which the Baptist himself responds in ten verses, on the last of 
which the curtain descends, cutting off the lines with abrupt final- 
ity. 

Thus the material of three chapters of our present Gospel has 
been briefly surveyed from the point of view of the suggested 
theory. It is clear that we have here no technically well-wrought 
drama. But it is equally ciear that we have still less a well-wrought 
narrative. What we have is an imperfectly edited collection of ma- 
terial, only partially worked into the form it is meant to exhibit. 
But what that form was to be is, I submit, obvious. It was to be 
a dramatic sequence, in many particulars not unlike what we to- 
day call a pageant. 
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N JBL 1929, p. 138f Professor E. G. Kraeling discussed the in- 
terpretation of the name Noah in Gen. 5 29. By way of indi- 
cating the interest which this article held for me I should like to 
comment briefly upon it and perhaps to supplement its thought in 
one or two particulars. Professor Kraeling refers incidentally to 


Goldziher’s article ,,Zur Geschichte der Etymologie des Namens M3“ 
(ZDMG, XXIV, 1870, p. 207f) in support of his contention that 
the 133‘ of the present text does not fit the name M3. Now Gold- 
ziher, quoting Abraham Bakrat’s supercommentary on Rashi to 
Gen. 529 says that the word 13M there used would have in- 
dicated that the name of the hero of the flood was not M13 but BM30, 
had Lemech in his day only known of this name; but since the 
name Menahem was unknown in his day, of course the word 138M} 
must be explained in conjunction with the name Noah. This is in- 
deed suggestive. Of course neither Rashi nor Abraham Bakrat knew 
anything of modern Biblical Science; and if they had, they would 
of course have rejected its conclusions completely. But modern 
Biblical Science has established quite conclusively that the J strata 
of Gen. 1—11 are not of great antiquity, and in all likelihood come 
from the early post-exilic period. Unquestionably the universali- 
stic spirit which animates them, as well as the Priestly stratum 
of this same section of Genesis, shows the direct influence of Deu- 
tero-Isaiah, or is at least the product of the same age, which called 
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forth the universalistic outlook of both Deutero-Isaiah and of these 
chapters. Moreover this was an age in which Messianic ideas were 
widely current, and in which the name Menahem was certainly not 
unknown. Furthermore it is by no means improbable that Gen. 
5 29b plus “YON in 29a, in other words the suggested explanation 
of the name Noah, may not be original, but may be instead a gloss 
which crept into the original text in one manner or another. Unque- 
stionably this gloss, as it reads in MT, explains, not the name Noah, 
but the name Menahem. And this seems to have been the reading 
of all the ancient versions except LXX. This last unquestionably 
read 13713‘, and this reading, of course, explains the name Noah. 

Now undoubtedly Kraeling is correct in asserting that in po- 
pular tradition, and not improbably in its very origin in Israel, the 
figure of Noah was associated with the figure of the sun-god, or, 
perhaps more exactly, that Noah was regarded as a solar hero, and 
therefore endowed with solar attributes. Likewise his related as- 
sertion, that in the popular mind the legend of Noah in Israelite 
tradition preserved some of the details of the Akkadian original 
of the Biblical legend is equally correct. Proof of this may be seen 
in the statement of Enoch 88 9, that after the flood the white bull, 
i. e. Noah, departed from them. This last expression is peculiar 
indeed, and seems to me to preserve a direct reminiscence of the 
transition of the hero of the Akkadian flood legend to the Isles of 
the Blessed across the Waters of Death, where, instead of dying, 
he enjoyed immortality. 

The author is undoubtedly correct also in his statement that 
the interpretation of the name Noah which Gen. 5 29b offers, viz. 
“This one will comfort us”, suggests Messianic tradition. But, as 
we know from abundant evidence, solar tradition and Messianic 
tradition were intimately associated. Tradition endowed the ex- 
pected Messiah with innumerable solar attributes. Now in Rab- 
binic literature Menahem appears quite frequently as the name of 
the Messiah, soon to be born. (Cf. Levy, Neuhebriisches und chal- 
diiisches Worterbuch, III, 153£, under O13 (3) for references.) Un- 
questionably the name and the tradition associated with it go back 
to pre-rabbinic, late Biblical times. There is good reason to be- 
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lieve that, in addition to the name Noah, the flood hero may have 
been known popularly, with reference to his Messianic character, 
also as Menahem. In fact just this is the implication of Enoch 
107 3, which states explicitly that the hero of the flood received 
his name because “he will comfort the earth after all the destruc- 
tion”. Even though the name is called Noah in the first part of 
the verse, it is clear that this can in no sense be construed as an 
explanation of any name other than Menahem. 

It seems to me therefore, that perhaps the solution of the pro- 
blem that Gen. 5 29 in MT and all the versions other than LXX 
explains, not the name Noah, but the name Menahem is this: Gen. 
529b plus the obviously editorial spond (for which Pesh. read “O8"), 
is a gloss which in some way crept into the originally simple text. 
Without this gloss the account of the birth of Noah reads much as 
does that of the other antediluvian patriarchs, and leads up of 
course to the P narrative of the flood beginning in 6 9. The very 
fact that 5 e9b is generally regarded as J, though in a characte- 
ristically P setting, stamps it emphatically as a gloss. The reasons 
for regarding this gloss as J are that it is certainly from a hand 
other than the original P author of this passage, the use of the 
name Yahwe and the reference to the J tradition recorded in Gen.4. 
It is by no means impossible that the half-verse may actually be 
a fragment preserved from the conclusion of the J tradition which 
breaks off suddenly in 4 24. Unquestionably this was suppressed 
by later P writers or editors in favor of their somewhat divergent 
antediluvian and flood traditions. Not impossibly in the original 
J version, the hero of the flood story was called, not Noah, but 
Menahem. There would be no difficulty whatsoever in understan- 
ding that P editors had substitued their name Noah for the J Me- 
nahem even in the J fragments of the flood story which they have 
retained. But even if Menahem was not the name of the hero of 
the flood-story in the original J narrative, certainly it must have 
been his name in some of the popular versions of this story which 
circulated in the 4th, 3rd and 2nd pre-Christian centuries, and 
perhaps even a little earlier than that. And it is this name, and not 
Noah, which the gloss in Gen. 529 as weil as Enoch 107 sb explain. 
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However, after this gloss had crept into the text of Gen. 5 29, with, 
however, the suppression necessarily of the name Menahem, since 
the name Noah already stood there, it was self-evident that this 
offered no explanation of the name Noah. Accordingly, by the 
simple omission of the 9, in some manuscripts, the name was co- 
ordinated effectually with Noah. Such a ms. the LXX translators 
must have had before them. And even with this reinterpretation 
a certain Messianic implication survived in 5 29b; for 1373" can 
well be interpreted as meaning “‘he will bring us TMI". And MIO 
occasionally has a Messianic implication, the condition of quiet, se- 
curity, restfulness, etc. to come in the Messianic age. Thus in I 
Chron. 22 928, a passage which itself seems to disturb the context 
and to be a Messianic gloss (OY 77 7Ndw should follow directly 
upon ‘79 ‘713 }3 71377) Solomon, both here and in II Sam. 7 en- 
dowed with Messianic qualities, is called TIN3IN W'S almost, it would 
seem, as if this was an explanation of the name Noah instead of 
referring to Solomon. 

This occurs to me as a possible, and even probable explanation 
of the patent difficulty involved not only in Gen. 5 29 but also in 
Enoch 107 3. 








